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David Kemp 


OCCUPIED JAPAN 
The Policy of Annihilation in the Far East 
I 


\ ITH the current discussions about the Peace Treaty and the intimately 
related remilitarization of Japan, Allied policy seems to have completed a 
full circle in a period of no more than six years. In many respects, the 
situation is similar to that regarding Germany. The Potsdam Declaration of 
26th July, 1945, laid down that the industries of both countries were to be 
restricted to an extent which would prevent any rearmament. The Presi- 
dential Policy Statement, sent to the Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Powers in the East, and which follows the Potsdam Declaration closely, 
announced unequivocally: ‘Disarmament and demilitarization are the 
primary tasks of the military occupation. . . . The existing economic basis 
of Japanese military strength must be destroyed and not be permitted to 
revive. . . .’ At that time, draconian measures, befitting a war policy which 
culminated in atomic bombs, were publicly proclaimed as the means of 
scourging the devil of militarism from the ‘Japanese soul’. But to-day those 
very official personages and their propaganda aides, who were most active 
in developing the myths — catastrophic to millions of people — of 
‘collective guilt’, the need for unconditional surrender, the indispensability 
of dismantling, etc., are parroting the arguments for Japanese rearmament 
and are assiduously providing assurances that it will involve no danger. One 
neglected point in the propaganda is that the reasons now given for the 
absence of any danger of Japanese aggression existed six years ago, and that 
nothing of any consequence has altered in this respect to account for the 
remarkable change of front. 

Six years after Potsdam, President Truman sent his special envoy touring 
the world to prepare the way for the Peace Treaty. In a broadcast on the 
B.B.C. Home Service (8th June, 1951), Mr. John Foster Dulles introduced 
himself to listeners with a statement of his qualifications. It seems that he 
helped to draft the Versailles peace terms which, as Mr. Dulles briefly 
mentioned, unfortunately turned out to be a ‘failure’ and did not prevent 
the second World War. As ‘crimes against peace’ are not chargeable against 
‘western democrats’, Mr. Dulles was free to pass on to a more agreeable 
subject without having to account for his ‘failure’, and he devoted most of 
his talk to a description of the high moral qualities which inspire ‘us’ as 
distinct from the atheists of Russia. An auspicious introduction, indeed, to 
the cruel farce which has now to be described. In Tokyo, this ‘ambassador 
at large’, as The Times so wittily named him, ‘invited’ — Mr. Dulles 
carefully stresses that it is an invitation and not a demand — Japan to 
‘join the west in collective protection against direct aggression’. (The Times, 
2.2.51.) Mr. Dulles’ invitation campaign is most necessary for, as he told the 
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Australians, ‘the present feeling in Japan’ was ‘as intensely pacifist as he 
had encountered anywhere in the world, or even more so. . . . He said 
that the Japanese did not want to rearm’. (The Times, 16.2.51.) This is 
undoubtedly annoying to a statesman who possibly desires to have a hand 
in drafting further ‘peace treaties’, but the fact is common knowledge that 
the Japanese people do not wish to be involved in any more senseless wars." 
Naturally Mr. Dulles, President Truman and all the other honourable men 
overlook what this makes of their previous ‘Japanese militarism’ propaganda 
and its outcome of unconditional surrender, political ‘trials’, atomic bombs, 
dismantling, etc. 

In Australia, some chirps of protest were heard. Dr. Evatt, deputy-leader 
of the Parliamentary Opposition, for example, cried out: “The present 
situation is very like that of 1933, when Hitler came to power in Germany. 
To-day, apparently, we are going back into entirely discredited power 
politics and treaty balancing.’ (The Times, 19.2.51.) Dr. Evatt like the 
generality of public spokesmen, especially those who eulogize the virtues of 
free competition, is misleading the public on several counts, In so far as he 
is referring to the apparent reversal of the solemnly avowed Potsdam policy, 
the reversal proves on any closer investigation to be just ‘apparent’. Nor is 
there any sense in talking of ‘going back’ to what was never left. Finally, 
the protest by Australian politicians proves — as was perfectly predictable 
— to be ‘words, words, words’ — they have publicly accepted the 
remilitarization policy on the basis of United States assurances (public) 
which introduce nothing new. 

Nevertheless the controversy, if it can be called that, illustrates two 
things. The first is the extraordinary difficulty of gulling the public into 
accepting the new propaganda after so much effort was spent on the old, 
into swallowing the rapid transformation, as it were, of an ‘ideological’ 
enemy into an ‘ideological’ ally against a former ‘ideological’ ally now 
become an ‘ideological’ enemy. It is difficult even with the aid of that 
mind-numbing bludgeon, the ‘Korean conflict? which, to turn a famous 
phrase, did not exist and so had to be invented.* The second is that the 
‘ideological’ unanimity in the west is only apparent and conceals some 
grievous discords. The Australian dissension on the Japanese question is a 
gentle flea-bite compared with that of Britain, the economy of which is 
facing a very real threat by American-sponsored Japanese competition. And 
this leads us into the inmost heart of the matter. 

Germany and Japan were not the sole targets aimed at in the policy of 
industrial restriction, that is, the systematic depression of living standards, 
but the whole world. To be specific. The United States of America, by 
virtue of its dominant economic position internationally, must direct the 


**The newspaper Asahi to-day, discussing what the treaty and the security pact 
with the United States imply, said that the present situation was “rapidly moving 
against the wishes of the Japanese people, who believed that they had abandoned 
war and rearmament”, The secrecy prevailing hitherto regarding a peace settle- 
ment could no longer be permitted, and members of the Diet should demand an 


explanation of the course to which the Government is committing the Japanese 
people.’ (The Times, 17.8.51.) 


*See ‘Korea, Strategy for Destruction’ in Contemporary Issugs, No. 8, The 
painstaking care devoted to arranging the Korean massacres is also documented i in 
The Truth About Korea by Robert T. Oliver (Putnam, London, 1951). 
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attempt to ensure the vialibility of the competitive system in a world long 
racked by the over-saturation of markets. ‘The only route possible is the 
forcing down of all the major industrial countries by every possible means. 
The process was accurately depicted over four years ago by Ernst Zander 
in his article, ‘Germany and World Development”: ‘When the trio 
Roosevelt-Stalin-Churchill dismissed the Atlantic Charter with a shrug of 
the shoulders and replaced it with the formula “Unconditional Surrender”, 
a certain tendency, which up to then seemed to have been limited to Russia, 
Germany and Japan among the great powers, definitively and openly 
achieved universal acceptance. This tendency, which has broken through in 
the most powerful imperialist countries, can be briefly characterized as the 
compulsion to secure for moribund bourgeois society an extended existence, 
stunted and increasingly artificial, by the amputation of individual 
members.’ 

Inevitably accompanying such a process is the physical extermination of 
whole peoples whom the system in its contraction can no longer support. Of 
this, Korea is a spectacular but unfortunately not the only example. 
Unmistakably pursued since 1939, the tendency is sometimes broken by 
minor deviations which, however, do not disguise the decisive course, 
Frequently, too, processes, which seem to be contrary to the main direction, 
are seen on closer inspection to be fully in accordance with it. An outstand- 
ing example is the revival of the Japanese textile industry which has caused 
so much alarm in Lancashire, and even in the U.S.* But this illustrates the 
ever-narrowing limits of the competitive system rather than any substantial 
economic expansion, say, over pre-war levels, and, in certain circumstances 


* Published in Contemporary Issues, No. 1. 

“*A tendency which has become greatly accelerated in recent times — govern- 
ment protection and encouragement of monopolies and simultaneous elimination of 
small producers, middle-men, etc. .. .’ is referred to in “The Cold War and the 
Hydrogen Bomb’ (Contemporary Issues, No. 9), The author quotes the follow- 
ing: ‘Occasionally imports which do substantially compete with America are 
allowed — if they compete not with monopoly industrial production but with the 
more atomized, smaller consumption goods manufactures such as luggage, leather 
goods, watches, sewing machines, woollen and cotton gloves, etc.’ See also ‘Small 
Business Asks for More’ in The Economist (14.7.51), which describes the dis- 
crimination practised against small business, 90 per cent. of the enterprises in the 
country, by the U.S. Government. Equally relevant are the following two extracts: 
‘Japanese cotton goods, made on machinery and with raw materials supplied by the 
American taxpayer, and likely to play a larger part than American in foreign trade 
this year, are a harder pill to swallow than the fact that Britain exported more 
cotton textiles in 1949 than’ the United States, reversing the 1948 relationship’ 
(The Economist, 22.4.51.) It is a well-known fact, however, that pills, which bear 
the imprint ‘democratic’, ‘firm stand against aggression’, ‘rearmament’, etc., are 
very sweet to the taste and ridiculously easy to swallow, and besides have a sedative 
effect on the intelligence, as editorials in The Economist have shown time and 
again. 

‘Perhaps the American industry may be on the point of learning something of 
Lancashire’s bitter pre-war experience. American trade statistics, covering the three 
months between March and May of this year, show that the United States 


dozen. The average values month by month ranged from a low point of 86 cents 
(6s. 2d.) a dozen in April to a peak of $1.53 (10s, 11d.) a dozen in May. 

Analysis by the American Bureau of the Census revealed that values of 
individual importations ranged from 47 cents (3s. 4d.) to $1.89 (13s. 6d.) a dozen; 
British f.o.b. export prices for shirts during the same three months averaged 
£7 13s, 4d. a dozen.’ (The Economist, 4.11.50.) 
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(rearmament, export drives), expansion in a particular branch can have 
profoundly detrimental effects on the economy as a whole, as witness 
occupied Japan. What is indicated at most is that economic and physical 
annihilation is not feasible at one blow but follows the general laws of the 
capitalist system. On this matter again Zander’s article furnishes the correct 
perspective: 

‘Obviously, the Allied policy is complex and, in very consequence of the 
oppositions of interest within the individual bourgeoisies and among the 
victors, is not “fixed” but liable to experiments, modifications, fluctuations, 
retreats, opportunistic turns, etc. Decisive, however, is the eagerly over- 
looked circumstance that, with regard to the certain amount of leeway 
[allowed — in this case — to German industry! D.K.], just a... 
“certain” amount of leeway is involved. No Allied statesman has yet made a 
proposal which goes further® — thus, the decision remains to keep 
Germany depressed as a great industrial competitor. More important than 
subsequently appearing recipes is the world-historical fact that the Baruch- 
Morgenthau Plan could be proposed at all, be accepted by Roosevelt and 
translated into practice by the Allies. The basic tendency in question (which 
compels towards industrial annihilation) prevailed universally and will now 
continue to operate overriding all unavoidable quack remedies. What the 
nature of the remedy for the Potsdam Agreement will be, is best illuminated 
by the “arguments” for the “certain” amount of leeway. Germany is to be 
rendered capable of feeding herself . .. the patient is not to be killed 
immediately but is to be placed on “controlled” rations. This is, in practice, 
simply the attempt to stabilize the mass misery at a certain extremely low 
level.’ 

Given a change in one or two proper names, this statement applies in 
every particular to the policy in Japan from the initial publication of the 
Pauley Report, the Far Eastern version of the Morgenthau Plan, through 
all subsequent inevitable modifications to the present ‘apparent’ revival of 
Japanese production and the ‘going back’ to ‘apparent’ pre-war conditions. 
The message which Mr. Dulles has been preaching up and down the 
Pacific is described by The Times (13.4.51) as ‘a considerable departure 
from that (policy) which had been put into operation during the first period 
of the occupation’. In plain language, this simply means that Dulles has had 
to tour the world retracting earlier lies and replacing them with new ones 
but, in the meantime, ‘that which had been put into operation during the 
first period of the occupation’ had been put into operation. Japan’s war- 
ruined industries had been further ruined and a basis established for the 
present orientation. The same Times editorial, in fact, recognizes its ‘con- 
siderable departure’ for only ‘a “certain” amount of leeway’ when it states: 
‘The reduction of Japanese territory to the four main islands, a few smaller 
areas, Japan’s poverty in essential raw materials, and her entire dependence 
on her overseas trade together furnish guarantees which seem sufficient to 
Washington.’ 

The implication of the phrase ‘guarantees which seem sufficient to 
Washington’ should not be missed. Britain is already feeling the sharp edge 
of Japanese competition and ‘the guarantees which seem sufficient to 


* Note Dulles’ careful description of the means by which Japanese remilitariza- 
tion will be under strict ‘control’, 
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Washington’, operating on the principle of ‘diamond cut diamond’. By 
permitting the revival of certain branches of Japanese industry, the ruling 
circles in America are attempting to stabilize the mass misery in Japan and 
simultaneously to control the rations for Britain. 

In the paternal words of Mr. Dulles: ‘He had ascertained that the 
general Japanese attitude was that Japan should be treated as a charity 
patient and should continue to receive extended help from the outside. 
That, in Mr. Dulles’ opinion, was not a good attitude to take.’ Of course, 
Mr. Dulles does not dream of mentioning that Japan has been forced into 
the workhouse — in more senses than one — by American policy. The 
report continues: “The United Kingdom, with the inventive powers it had 
displayed since the time of the industrial revolution, offered an excellent 
example for Japan to follow.’ (The Times, 8.2.51.) Our gallant bi-partisan 
is surely conscious of the elementary fact that certain British manufacturers 
fear nothing more than such Japanese flattery by emulation. Mr. Harold 
Wilson, former President of the Board of Trade, told the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce that ‘even in these days of world rearmament 
we should feel the impact of the reviving competitive power of Japanese and 
German industry’. (The Times, 13.4.51.) Alas, the bitter pill must needs be 
swallowed for the compulsions which drive America are the desperate 
attempts of the competitive system to maintain itself in the only manner 
remaining (i.e., restrictionism), and all the leading parties in Britain are 
committed to that system. ‘Yet, the development of Japan’s export trade 
was necessary for her to become independent of American aid in paying her 
way.’ (The Times, 13.4.51.) 

Thus, Britain and Japan are to be played against each other, and their 
standard of living to be reduced in the process, while, in accordance with 
the general tendency, State and monopoly in close association in America 
itself utilize the same situation to strengthen themselves and obliterate small 
business. A very striking concrete illustration of the manner in which Japan 
is played off against Britain is provided by the annual report of the chairman 
of the Bradford Dyers’ Association: ‘Despite this very marked increase of 
production, the volume of Japan’s output of cotton cloths and rayon cloths 
combined still amounted to only 75 per cent. of the volume produced in the 
United Kingdom; but her exports exceeded United Kingdom exports by 
28 per cent.’ Japan has exported in the past two years nearly 75 per cent. 
of her total production of cotton cloths. [This proportion is in accordance 
with the directive of S.C.A.P. which forbids the sale of more than 25 per 
cent. on the desperately needy home market! D.K.] Japan is gaining a 
grip on consumer markets which it will be practically impossible to loosen. 
It must be realized that many of Japan’s former markets are now closed to 
her and this will intensify her efforts to penetrate into British Colonial and 
other markets’. . . . The position of the United Kingdom has not been 
made easier by S.C.A.P.’s removal of the limitation on Japanese cotton 


*It should be borne in mind that Japan’s present cotton spindleage is only about 
five million compared with the pre-war total of over eleven million. 

™*The territory of Tanganyika, during the three months to June, 1950, imported 
from Japan more than six times the quantity of piece goods obtained from this 
country, while large sums of British taxpayers’ money are being spent in the 
development of the territory.’ Annual report of the Calico Printers’ Association— 
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spindleage, nor by the inadequate allocation of American cotton to the 
United Kingdom in contrast to the much more generous treatment accorded 
to Japan — an ex-enemy country.’ (The Times, 10.4.51.) 

Some further points are necessary to fill in the picture. Japan’s former 
markets were closed to her as a direct result of the Yalta agreement which 
allowed Russia to replace Japan in Manchuria and Korea and inevitably 
led to the over-running of China by Mao-Tse-Tung.’ The ‘export drive’ 
ordered by S.C.A.P. harms not only Britain, with her peculiar dependence 
on the textile industry, and the American small producer, but also living 
standards in Japan itself. In the present framework, Japan must obtain her 
basic raw materials, mainly but not only cotton, from the United States at 
far higher costs than from her pre-war sources in Asia and with extremely 
onerous transport charges, while the goods have to be sold largely in 
difficult sterling markets. ‘ 

Remilitarization can only aggravate the situation. ‘Nor can Japan afford 
to rearm without foreign help. ‘The national income can spare no more than 
5 per cent., or 150:billion yen (£150 million) for defence. If more is spent, 
it will be difficult to maintain the present standard of living, which is only 
70 per cent. of 1932-36.’ (Daniel Duxbury in the Financial Times, 16.5.51.) 
It is illuminating to remember that in 1936-37, the average annual expendi- 
ture per consumer in Japan was only $98 (about £25) compared with $354 
in Germany and $473 in America (Japan’s Economy In War And Recon- 
struction: Jerome B. Cohen, Institute of Pacific Relations Study, 1951.) 
The following extract reveals something of the reality of that standard of 
life: ‘At the Naka Hotel in rodent-ridden Tokyo I asked the manager why 
she didn’t put out rat-bait. “I did,” she said. “We scattered poisoned food 
all over the place. The Japanese ate it . . . people are now stealing wooden 
grave-markers from burial grounds for fuel.’ (Popcorn on the Ginza: 


incidentally, large importers of Japanese grey cloth, according to their previous 
annual report. (The Times, 30.11.50.) ‘Increasing cotton cloth orders from East 
and West Africa will probably enable Japan to achieve her estimated exports of 
1,250m. to 1,300m. square yards for 1951. Lancashire demands have been main- 
tained and East African dealers are diverting to Osaka orders from both the U.K. 
and India, because of cotton cloth restrictions by both those countries.’ (Financial 
Times, 24.7.51.) The same report states that Japan’s exports to the sterling area for 
1952 will reach an estimated 465m, of which, inter alia, Australia will take 45m., 
South Africa 40m., East Africa 40m., West Africa 40m., Malaya 50m., Jamaica 
30m., and, not least, the U.K. 160m. These Japanese incursions into British 
markets are being accelerated by that mighty sacred cow of our times, the 
rearmament drive, 

*A ‘top secret’ protocol at Yalta allocated to Russia the Kurile islands and the 
‘former rights of Russia violated by the treacherous attack of Japan in 1904’ (which 
both America and Britain applauded at the time), including the southern half of 
Sakhalin, the internationalization (read: Russification) of Dairen, Port Arthur, 
joint Russian-Chinese control of the Chinese Eastern Railway and the Southern 
Manchurian Railway (i.e, control of Manchuria), etc. ‘Nor should President 
Roosevelt be criticized for keeping the agreement secret. The Soviet Union was 
party to a treaty with Japan and we could not announce Russia’s intention to go to 
war with her. Furthermore ... any hint of the agreement would have been an 
invitation to the Japanese troops on Russia’s borders to launch an invasion.’ 
(p. 43, Speaking Frankly: James F, Byrnes, Heinemann, 1947). One must be grate- 
ful for small mercies like Mr. Byrnes’ frankness after the event and for his 
definition of ‘treacherous attack’ which can be applied on the simple principle of 
> .. at my own convenience, 
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Lucy Herndon Crockett, V. Gollancz, London, 1949.) And it is estimated 
that there are some 6.8 million unemployed in the country to-day. (Finan- 
cial Times, 20.4.51.) : 

The propaganda for Japan’s remilitarization, however, is only for public 
consumption, especially for the unwilling Japanese people. In fact, the 
politicians have proceeded in their usual way, treating the public to solemn 
arguments about the matter in order to ‘soften it’ and carefully avoiding 
mention of the ineffable Anglo-American not-so-cold war, but in the mean- 
time going about ‘in mysterious ways their wonders to perform’, which are 
then presented as fait accompli. The present Peace Treaty discussions are 
typical of this kind of circus. 

First of all, for all Mr. Dulles’ sermons, the militarization of Japan is 
already in full swing. At the beginning of the year, General Jesus 
MacArthur, who still found favour in the eyes of his lord, ordered the 
formation of the National Police Reserve of 75,000 men armed with light 
weapons. ‘In authorizing the creation of this force General MacArthur took 
a leaf out of the Soviet book, for it corresponds, not to the proposed West 
German army, but to the East German Bereitschaften, and is not formally 
classified as military. . . . But the defence units required could probably 
be obtained simply by expanding the Police Reserve and providing it with 
heavier weapons.’ (The Economist, 24.2.51.) Nor did the Japanese Adenauer 
(or Grotewohl), fail to perform all his tricks. On 23rd March, ‘Mr. Yoshida, 
the Prime Minister, expressed his emphatic opposition to proposals for 
rearming Japan.’ (The Times, 24.3.51.) On 24th April, ‘Mr. Yoshida, the 
Japanese Prime Minister, stated to-day that as long ago as last February 
the United States Government promised that it would bear the entire cost 
of defending Japan until a self-sustaining [sic! D.K.] economy could be 
established. He, Mr. Yoshida, had agreed at that time to the stationing of 
American troops in Japan after the signature of a peace treaty. Full agree- 
ment had been reached, and only minor details [like the consent of the 
people! D.K.] now remained to be worked out.’ (The Times, 25.4.51.) 

The over-ruling of the various oppositions to the treaty was also pre- 
arranged. Foremost in this respect is Great Britain, fighting a rearguard 
action against what is inevitable in the competitive framework. Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, President of the Board of Trade, had some small comfort to 
offer British manufacturers. At a Press conference in Manchester, he said 
that the Government ‘had secured concessions in the peace treaty which 
would provide a measure of protection for Lancashire in what had always 
been a very important market for her — the Congo basin’. (The Times, 
20.7.51.) In an earlier statement in Parliament, Sir Hartley, who is as 
promising as any of our ‘Socialist’ leaders, announced that ‘for our own 
part, bearing in mind the pre-war record of Japanese competition, especially 
in the textile trades, we have decided not to accord most-favoured nation 
rights to Japan because we feel that we must for the present retain our 
freedom to protect our economy if necessary against abnormal and injurious 
competition” ... We earnestly hope that, by consultation between the 
industries principally concerned, policies and practices may develop which 


*A discussion in the correspondence columns of The Times demolishes this 
slogan-mongering pretty thoroughly. Referring to ‘that curious inconsistency of 
thought which dogs the Government of the day’, Sir Andrew McFadyean writes: 
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will make it possible for Japan and all other countries participating in world 
trade in commodities of importance to the various national economies ta. 
develop their economic activities on a basis of live-and-let-live.’ (The Times, 
13.7.51.) 

The implications of the statement were declared by The Economist 
(21.7.51) to be as follows: “This seems to be a euphemistic way of saying 
that the Board of Trade, which recently sounded a resounding blast against 
restrictive practices in the British market, is now openly advocating 
restrictive practices in world trade. Sir Hartley in effect adjured British 
industry, and notably the textile industry, to combine with Japanese and 
other competitors in order to make the export markets of the world, 
especially those of the Colonial territories, safe for relatively high cost and. 
inefficient producers.’ Does this not mark a further step towards the- 
stabilization of the ‘mass misery at a certain extremely low level’? 

Even more cogent was the interpretation placed by the Financial Times. 
(21.7.51) on the announcement of the draft treaty. “The remarkable Allied 
generosity to the old trade rival proved to have been inadequately dis- 
counted,’ and Britain could draw little comfort from the discriminatory 
clauses. The editorial went on to note the heart of the matter: ‘that Britain 
has virtually toed the U.S. line.’ For, in the final analysis, it was all pre- 
arranged and Mr. Dulles’ principal argument was unanswerable. ‘All these- 
misgivings were well known to Mr. Dulles. He had argued them in London, 
Paris, Manila and Canberra, and he had won his way. His technique was: 
simple. It was founded on the arguments that the United States played 
much the largest part in winning the war against Japan, that since the- 
war the United States had paid out $2 billion to sustain Japan’s economy, 
and that, besides, the United States is the only nation powerful enough to. 
meet aggression in the Pacific. Therefore, he argued, the American views. 
on the treaty must prevail, with or without the support of America’s allies. 





‘We must be protected against “abnormal and injurious competition”, scilicet 
effective competition. ... We are ready to spend money ... in raising the 
standard of living of under-developed countries; if these countries want to help. 
themselves by selling cheap goods which other poor countries want we shall do 
what lies in us to prevent it. . . . To deprive Japan of the right to equal treatment 
in the Congo Basin . . . is a deplorably retrograde step; it may benefit British, 
Belgian and French producers (though in the long run that is doubtful), but, if it 
becomes operative, it must, because that is the intention, deprive some of the 
poorest consumers in the world of cheap supplies. It threatens a return to the 
quota practice which was partly responsible for the desperate situation of Japan 
before the last war... .’ Sir Andrew concludes with a reference to ‘the theory- 
implicit in the Government statement that higher paid labour cannot compete with 
and must be protected against low-paid labour — a theory which would be ample. 
justification for United States tariffs at their highest. . . .’ (The Times, 21.7.51.) 
Subsequently, in a reply to Mr. Clive R. Hargreaves, chairman of Calico Printers* 
Association, who argued that Britain could not compete with Japan where labour 
was paid less than in Britain, Sir Andrew posed the question: ‘Would it be fair to 
ask whether he advocates selective and discriminatory measures against the 
countries which supply him with his raw materials unless they are produced by- 
well-paid labour?’ (7.8.51.) The discussion underlines more than anything else the 
simple fact that the competitive system has become untenable. Not only does it 
present contradictions from whatever point we consider it but, in terms of the- 
actual productive resources at present available, it is positively insane, and the 


outcome of that insanity is precisely the systematic extermination of larger and’ 
larger sections of mankind. 
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Mr. Dulles made some minor concessions along the way, but none of any 
substance.’ (The Economist, 21.7.51.) 

The Peace Treaty itself is, of course, a sham from beginning to end. 
Nothing of any consequence is altered in Japan’s condition of servitude. 
The terms include the establishment of naval and air bases in Japan and 
the stationing there of about four American divisons. Or, as an editorial in 
the Financial Times (13.7.51) brutally states: ‘The draft treaty does no 
more than permit Japan to grant foreign nations the right to occupy bases 
in her territory.’ In addition, as O. M. Green writes in The Observer 
(8.7.51): ‘America’s continued occupation of the Ryukyu Islands, on the 
consolidation of which she is about to spend £51,000,000, will give her 
powerful means, if needed, of keeping Japan in order.’ Japan herself is to 
have no air force or navy but merely the privilege of supplying cannon 
fodder for land forces, Refusal to comply with these terms would mean 
denial of indispensable raw materials, if not the use of open coercion. 
Japan’s servitude is assured, she will remain under the orders of the ruling 
circles of the United States and will be driven further along the road of 
impoverishment and annihilation given no basic change in the present 
order of things. 


II 


A good summing up of the position of Japan at the time of the surrender, 
and of her chronic problem, is given by Sir George Sansom, the leading 
authority on Japan, in his foreword to Japan’s Economy in War and 
Reconstruction: “The Japanese economy was always an economy of scarcity, 
and by the date of the surrender it was not only distorted by war and the 
preparations for war, but had sustained great physical and moral damage 
and it was almost at a standstill. Confronted with this situation the 
occupying authority and the governments by which it was directed would, 
one might suppose, direct their attention at once to the restoration of a 
tolerable standard of life, as a foundation to their plans of political reform. 
But with great ideological fervour and a conspicuous lack of wisdom they 
proclaimed intentions which were quite incompatible one with another and, 
as a whole, impossible of realization. . . . It is pertinent to observe that 
political democracy was born and nourished in the West in relatively 
favourable economic conditions . . . until there is stability in the rest of 
Eastern Asia, the Japanese economy cannot be restored to a point where it 
can support a growing population of eighty million on even a modest 
standard.’ 

Our most spiritual and holy ideologists of ‘democracy’ display an under- 
standable reluctance to remind the public that, the Far East, the context in 
which Japan must be viewed, had been systematically looted and depressed 
by the western powers for over a century and that the post-war chaos in the 
area is largely traceable to this fact. In any event, the following proposition 
is indisputable. There were three centres in the Orient from which a 
significant industrial development could flow and in which the attempt 
‘might be made to achieve the opposite of what western imperialism had 
contrived, namely the integration of the separate compartmentalized 
economies and thereby the improvement of productivity. (This is necessary 
for a rational solution to the problem of scarcity in Asia and can properly 
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be achieved only on a voluntary basis.) These centres were India and 
‘China, which possess adequate coal, iron and other essentials, and Japan 
with its comparatively developed industry. 

The partition of India will act to hamstring its development, not only on 
account of the economic disproportions created by the division so neatly 
made, but also because Pakistan and India have to spend enormous sums 
arming against each other to ‘repair’ the damage, the pernicious effects of 
which are aggravated as time passes. In China, Stalin was invited, by the 
‘top secret’ protocol of Yalta for which the American Government ‘should 
not be criticized’, to occupy Manchuria and Korea, the strategic heart of 
China and developed industrially by Japan. According to Edwin C. Pauley, 
President Truman’s special reparations envoy and, therefore, an expert on 
dismantlings, ‘the Russians and the Chinese Communists and Chinese mobs 
had done a thorough job of stripping Manchuria, especially power plants, 
steel rolling equipment, aluminium plants, machine tools and chemical 
equipment. Mr. Pauley reported that from the great Anshan steel mill the 
Russians had removed rolling equipment, accessories, blowers and so forth. 
Chinese Communists later moved in with explosives and wrecked the blast 
furnaces. He said the Russians admitted they had removed all the rolling 
stock and rails from civil war areas.’ (New York Times, Tokyo, 21.6.46.) 

Japan herself had lost nearly all her shipping (less than 2 million tons 
remained) during the war and industry had come to a standstill. To help 
Japanese inventive powers and lessen their dependence on charity, in 
conformity with the noble morality of Mr. Dulles et al., the Pauley Report 
was published. Among other things, the document recommended the 
removal of all primary war facilities (arsenals, aircraft factories, etc.), about 
5 million metric tons of blast furnace capacity, 3 miilion tons electric 
furnace capacity, reduction of the machine tool inventory from 775,000 to 
175,000 and restriction of the maximum annual capacity of new machine 
tools to 10,000, the entire aluminium and magnesium industries, 1.5 million 
tons of shipping, three-quarters of ship-building capacity, reduction of 
textile spindleage to 3 million, etc. The removed plant was to be paid as 
reparations to the victims of Japanese imperialism. At Manila on 4th June, 
1946, Pauley intoned: ‘We must move relentlessly to strip Japan of her 
war potential, but we must manage our reparations programme so that the 
industrial potential in the Far East is maintained and increased. . . . To do 
otherwise would visit disaster upon the consuming millions of the Orient 
and lose much of the benefits of our reparations plan.’ (New York Times.) 

This great friend of the consuming millions in the Orient threw light on 
the proposed benefits after his visit to Manchuria and Korea. ‘Mr. Pauley 
expressed doubts about the Chinese having the technical skill necessary to 
operate the seized plants. . . .’ (New York Times, 21.6.46.) In addition, 
much of the equipment had suffered obsolescence during the war, deteriora- 
tion owing to lack of maintenance continued under the Occupation and, of 
course, there had been direct bomb damage. The claimants would have to 
design plant in accordance with the machinery they were allocated, pay 
costs of installation and of transport from Japan and, furthermore, most of 
the reparations would be in the form of heavy industry for which there was 
no adequate personnel nor market in the recipient countries. These factors 
would nullify any benefits. 
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In Japan itself, the effects of the programme’ would have been worse than 
catastrophic.” In 1946, for example, the Ministry of Public Welfare reported 


Volume of Production (monthly average). 1,000 metric tons. 
1930-34 Peak 94 
Coal 2,597 4,777 
Pig iron 106 355 
Ingot steel 227 652 
(Cohen, op. cit.) 


that 8 million Japanese were on relief and 2 million of them were utterly 
destitute. In May, 1946, the average food consumption was 1,352 calories 
and food could only be obtained by spending practically all one’s time on 
the black market. 

The Pauley recommendations were later modified but not before the 
collapsed economy had been allowed to suffer further stagnation and’ 
deterioration. Only, the industrial potential in the Far East was not 
increased. To ‘visit disaster upon the consuming millions of the Orient’ 
was exactly the point of official policy. By August, 1948, 16,376 machine 
tools from Japanese arsenals had been transferred, more than half to China 
and the major share of the remainder to the Philippines. Some 3,198 pieces. 
of laboratory equipment were also distributed. “This handful of tools consti- 
tuted the sole reparations exacted from Japan proper.’ (Cohen, op. cit., 
p- 421.) 

The modifications were brought about in an equally arbitrary manner. 
In 1948, after a three-week ‘investigation’, which included the round trip. 
and an ‘investigation’ of Korea, the Johnston Committee published recom- 
mendations to drastically reduce the reparations list. It may be emphasized 
again, however, that Japan’s economy had been reduced to stagnation 
through a combination of factors arising from Occupation policy, industrial 
equipment had deteriorated and the country kept isolated from the main 
trends of technological development. If this was not serious enough, further 
toll was taken by the inflation and the diversion of capital from industry 
into speculation. (An indication of the extent to which these had developed 
is that the authorities had to adopt drastic measures in 1946 in order to 
combat the enormous black marketing activities of American troops who 
were sending home greater sums of money than total Occupation pay to 
officers and men.) 

In addition, the Occupation undertook the economic purge, the dissolution 
of the Japanese monopoly structure, the Zaibatsu. If the Zaibatsu were 
guilty of conniving at and collaborating in Japanese aggression, which is 
certainly true, how much more so are the ‘democratic’ powers, which were 
in a position to halt Japan’s advance, but feared independence movements 
in Asia more, and were dominated by their mutual rivalries! For com- 
petitors to condemn the Zaibatsu for behaving according to the gruesome 
rules of capitalist competition — and, indeed, to enunciate any ‘moral” 
jargon about Japan’s guilt — is for them to demonstrate their kinship 


with the apologists of Japanese aggression who ‘had a mind above 
economics’ when it suited them. 


* A few basic figures indicate the extent of the collapse by the time of the 
surrender, 
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Nevertheless, fortified by this contemporary mythology, S.C.A.P. 
promulgated purge ordinances, anti-trust laws and the dissolution of the 
corporations — actions which would be furiously denounced as the work of 
the anti-Christ if seriously applied to America or Britain. Restrictions were 
imposed on the leading Zaibatsu families who were forbidden to participate 
in economic activities while by May, 1947, some 1,200 firms had been 
placed under the control of holding companies. These measures, naturally, 
resulted in further dislocation of Japanese economic life, since the Zaibatsu, 
for better or for worse, was practically the only large repository of capital 
and the mere breaking up of the combines would render production still 
more inefficient. The method in the madness was that it permitted the 
extension of American capital investment and the later restoration of the 
Zaibatsu structure under complete foreign control. “The monopolistic 
tendencies of the Zaibatsu were bad, but their organizational and capital 
services were many. Even if they were to return, it is certain that they could 
not dispose of sufficient capital to facilitate the industrial development 
necessary to support an increasing population.’ (Daniel Duxbury in the 
Financial Times, 23.4.51.) Japan, however, has been brought well under 
the thumb of American monopoly. 

‘In the unlikely event of being left to recover without foreign aid or 
guidance, Japan might seek a restoration of her normal pattern of trade, 
and economic ties with China might suggest closer political affiliations. Her 
revival and development would then be slower but better balanced, and the 
pressure of Japanese competition on the rest of the world would be 
lighter.’ 

‘But the odds are all against that. Japan has virtually no alternative to 
accepting American patronage and the United States is equally committed 
to restoring Japanese prosperity [!] by a policy which in the long run can 
only aggravate Japan’s problems and intensify the pressure of Japanese 
competition. That policy involves dollar imports, the expensive long haul 
for supplies, a renunciation of nearby markets and sources of raw materials,” 
greater export earnings (from anywhere except the United States), a large 
Japanese shipping fleet,” excessive support for cotton textiles [atrophy of a 
number of other important industries! D.K.] and among other follies, the 
continued bolstering of weakness in administration [bureaucracy! D.K.] 
and finance.’ (Financial Times, 24.4.51.) 

All these practical steps are in shining contrast to the aims announced in 
the Presidential Policy Statement, like the following (Part IV, Economic): 
‘Policies shall be favoured which permit a wide distribution of income and 
of the ownership of means of production and trade.’ (The Allied Occupation 
of Japan, Edwin M. Martin, study for the Pacific Relations Institute, 1948, 


" The Japanese ‘tell you that coking coal from Kailan was costing $11 per ton 
compared with $29 per ton from the United States, and that this is too heavy a 
‘burden for the iron and steel industry, which cannot compete in world markets.’ 
{Financial Times, 17.4.51.) 

* At its peak, the Japanese merchant tonnage was about 10 million. About 80 
per cent. was destroyed in the war, and in 1950, the tonnage was only 1,871,000, cf. 
Britain over 22 million, U.S. 27.5 million. That outcries are heard by British 
ship-builders, hit by the ‘flag’ rules of U.S. origin and the shipping war, against 
renewed Japanese ship-building and the modest Japanese capacity, only illustrates 
the deterioration of world economy under present auspices. 
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p. 73.) This statement is congruent with the Potsdam provision for the 
establishment of freedom of speech, religion, and thought, and respect fox 
fundamental human rights, and is embodied in Article 19 of the S.C.A.P.-~ 
manufactured Japanese Constitution. ‘No censorship shall be maintained 
nor shall the secrecy of means of communication be violated.’ All these 
precepts are according to the text-book but, like all the other principles of 
the Allied statesmen, experience immediate violation. For Potsdam and the 
Presidential statement also provide for the direct contradiction of these 
paper ‘guarantees’, namely the overriding powers of S.C.A.P. (which from 
the outset violate the right of national self-determination), The latter is the 
only principle which has been consistently implemented. 

To take one instance. ‘Wide distribution of income and ownership’ was 
in process of being undertaken by direct action of the Japanese people 
themselves immediately after the surrender in the form of a widespread 
movement establishing local councils, consumer councils, seizing the land 
and factories, etc. The anomalous saturation bombing becomes most under- 
standable in view of these movements. In 1918, Japan had experienced its 
most serious revolt ever in the Rice Riots and the depression and 
demoralization achieved by the bombings was no doubt calculated, among 
other things, to prevent the recurrence of such a popular movement in more 
developed form. S.C.A.P. early intervened to stop the process from gaining 
way. The newspaper, Yomiuri Hochi, was utilized as a test case. (Asahi and 
Mainichi, the leading Japanese daily papers, had also been taken over by 
the workers.) The owner of Yomiuri, Matsutaro Shoriki, incidentally, was 
in gaol at the time as a war crimes suspect and the paper was being operated 
by the employees to express, shall we say, more liberal views than his. 
Thus, while the New York Times (18.6.46) brandished the beautiful head- 
line: ‘FREE TOKYO PRESS ORDERED BY ALLIES’ (it was not mentioned whether 
c.i.f., c.o.d., or f.o.b.), the paper reported that Lieutenant-Colonel Nugent, 
chief of the Civil Information and Education Secretary of S.C.A.P., had 
stated: ‘The custodians of responsibility are the owners or the management 
selected by them.’ This was the inception of a S.C.A.P. campaign to protect 
the ‘democratic rights’ of owners in general against everybody else. 

The same pattern of events followed in the trade union movement. In 
December 1945, S.C.A.P. ordered the passing of the Trade Union Law 
modelled on the United States National Labour Relations Act of 1935, and 
guaranteeing the right to organize, to bargain collectively and to strike. In 
September 1946, when the ownership question had been settled by the 
trust-busters, the Trade Union Relations Adjustment Act was passed 
which excluded from the previous law, government employees and workers 
in public utilities. The term ‘public utilities’ was stretched to include almost 
anything — ‘any enterprise whose suspension would disturb the public 
economy or the people’s daily livelihood’. (Cohen, op. cit., p. 438.) By now, 
the implementation of living standard guarantees have nearly reached 
culmination. On 24th April, 1951, Mr. Yoshida announced that General 
MacArthur had ‘agreed before his dismissal that such parts of the imposed 
legislation as were now “unnecessary or which impeded the achievement of 
an independent [sic! D.K.] economy” should be revised or abolished. 
There is an increasing demand [by whom? D.K.] in Tokyo that the 
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regulation guaranteeing workers a living wage and specified working condi- 
tions should be annulled.’ (The Times.)" 

The so-called agrarian reform directed by S.C.A.P. has been used in 
propaganda to mislead many people in the same way that the Stalinist 
agrarian ‘reforms’ have been used. One of the consequences of the measure, 
it is stated, will be the creation of a stable element in Japan immune to 
‘extremist propaganda’. The peasantry have always carried the Japanese 
economy on their backs and the army, consisting mainly of peasant recruits, 
had sought to channelize the chronic discontent for imperialist purposes. 
In 1939, there had been 1.7 million owner-farmers (31 per cent.), 1.5 
million tenants (27 per cent.) and 2.3 million part owners (42 per cent.) 
Half of the total worked less than an average of 1.25 acres each, a quarter 
less than 2.5 acres each, 3,550 landlords owned one million acres, and 
1 per cent. of the farmers held 25 per cent. of the cultivable land. 30-40 per 
cent. of the produce of tenants had to be paid to the landlords. (Wakefield, 
New Paths For Japan, Royal Institute of International Affairs Study, 
p. 102.) 

The S.C.A.P. programme envisaged 2 million tenants (75 per cent.) 
becoming owners and conditions improving for the remaining 25 per cent, 
(Martin, op. cit., p. 89). Absentee landlords would be compelled to sell all 
their land to the State for re-sale to the peasants; non-cultivating landlords 
resident on their land to sell all land above 2.5 acres; and owner-cultivators 
to sell all land over what could be cultivated by their families — estimated 
to be about 7.5 acres. But, ‘unless the peasants have the benefit of low- 
interest credit facilities [which is highly improbable! D.K.] — they are 
apt to lose their land and slide back into the hands of the money-lender’, 
(The Economist, 26.5.41.) In any event, where industry is predominant on 
a basis of cheap labour, the peasant is compelled to overwork himself in 
order to subsist and without the expense of overseers. 

The fact that the S.C.A.P. experts envisaged the average minimum 
holding at about 2.7 acres is of the highest significance in the era of 
permanent war economy. Capitalism in its period of expansion stimulated 
population increases throughout the world but, as the competitive system 
is impelled to self-destruction, the millions, which it can no longer support 

* Misery makes strange bed-fellows. ‘Japan’s competitors must realize that the 
Japanese trade unions are their firmest and most valuable ally. Support for them 
is the means by which wage costs will be raised and competition made less serious.” 
(Financial Times, 20.4.51.) ‘Looking ahead, Japan is a clear and obvious problem. 
.. + We should not have to fear fair [scilicet ineffective! D.K.] competition and 
can but hope that the rise in the standard of living in Japan will continue and 
thereby reduce the disparity between our two economies.’ Annual report of 
Combined Egyptian Mills (The Times, 22.12.50). If the last part of the statement 
had been more general and to the effect that ‘we can but hope that the standard 
of living throughout the world will rise and reduce the disparity between all 
economies’, why that would be something. Alas, such heresy is not in favour with 
the ruling powers, and so this British solicitude for the Japanese standard of 
living is doomed to be frustrated. 

The authoritative line had already been declared in the following sour statement 
by Mr. Joseph M. Dodge, Gen. MacArthur’s financial adviser: ‘What Japan 
needed . . . and what the United States wanted was “constructive internal action.” 
... To solve its economic problems the Japanese Government depended upon 
foreign aid, internal subsidies [which, of course, are entirely unknown in the 
U.S.! D.K.], and wage and price increases: “This is not only one of the primary 
causes of inflation but a sure road to national disaster.”’ (The Times, 8.3.50.) 
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on its ever-narrowing basis, are physically annihilated in a variety of ways, 
The S.C.A.P. agrarian project ‘would release 7 million persons for jobs in 
other parts of the economy’. (Martin, op. cit., p. 98.) Unfortunately, with 
unemployment already so extensive, there is not the slightest chance of 
absorbing the millions of redundant peasants. ‘This leaves a shrinkage of 
population . . . as the only real solution of the agrarian problem left to the 
Japanese.’ (Ibid, p. 89.) A shrinkage of world population, in general, is the 
only solution possible for the competitive system, hence saturation bombing, 
the atomic bombs,“ famines,” and little diversions like Korea. 

This trend was strongly manifested in the manner in which the war was 
conducted against Japan. The true war aims emerge in the ‘unconditional 
‘surrender’ policy and its inseparable complement of ‘war crimes trials’. The 
‘so-called trials in particular were even more of a travesty than Nuremberg 
and, in many instances, not even the slightest pretence at judicial processes 
‘was attempted. It is perfectly true that Japanese imperialism was not 
essentially different from the western variety of which it was the offspring 
and imitator and that it indulged in large-scale massacres, atrocities, 


*The evidence of the official U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey (Pacific) is 
studiously ignored by the Press which still continues to publish the lies invented 
%o justify the atom bombing. The Survey sums up categorically: ‘Japan would 
have surrendered even if the atomic bomb had not been dropped, even if Russia 
had not entered the war, and even if no invasion had been planned or contem- 
plated.’ If the bomb had really been intended as a demonstration, in the 
interests of shortening the war, it could have been dropped with equal effect but 
‘without slaughter off the coast-line, as some military observers have pointed out. 
Besides, the ‘demonstration’ bomb of Hiroshima was followed by a second quite 
gratuitously at Nagasaki. A recent excuse is that the Americans wanted to end the 
‘war before the Russians could enter and have a claim to share in the Occupation. 
Apart from the incontestable fact that the Allies could have brought the war to an 
end long before this possibility arose by simply dropping the anomalous ‘uncon- 
ditional surrender’ demand, considerable inducements were offered Russia to 
intervene in the East. Mr. Byrnes, the frank speaker, whose ‘frankness’ includes 
‘an impregnable insensibility to his own contradictions, observes: ‘I must frankly 
admit that in view of what we knew of Soviet actions in eastern Germany and the 
violations of the Yalta agreement in Poland, Rumania and Bulgaria [Mr, Byrnes 
‘apparently desires himself to be thought of not only as frank but also as naive! 
D.K.], I would have been satisfied had the Russians determined not to enter the 
war [against Japan! D.K.]’ (Byrnes, op. cit. p. 208). To satisfy himself and 
‘strengthen Stalin’s determination not to enter, Mr. Byrnes proceeded to search for 
‘ways and means of overcoming the small difficulty of Russia’s neutrality pact with 
Japan. He was strikingly successful here. ‘Our finding [section 103 of the Atlantic 
Charter] for Mr. Molotov will enable the Soviet historians to show that Russia's 
‘declaration of war on Japan was in accordance with what they like to claim is their 
scrupulous regard for international obligations.’ (Ibid, p. 109.) No wonder that 
Stalin announced that Mr. Byrnes ‘had worked harder perhaps than any of us 
. . . “He has brought us together in reaching so many important decisions,” Stalin 
‘added.’ (Ibid, p. 86.) It is also pertinent ta recall that Stalin, the patron of so many 
‘peace committees, gave full approval at Potsdam to the dropping of the atomic 
bombs. 

*The Indian famine is another instance of the remorseless workings of the 
competitive machine, ‘In 1949, when I visited the United Provinces, I found that 
whereas in my childhood I had seen fields of corn and food grain glistening in the 
morning sun, I now saw vast stretches of sugarcane, numerous factories, and only 
‘occasional fields of wheat,’ writes a correspondent to The Times (11.6.51). “To me 
it was quite obvious that the country must suffer from famine in a year or two. 
‘The writer adduces facts supplied in India News, published by India House, ‘which 
‘state that India has made more profits by sugar cane, cotton, and oil industries this 
year than ever before’. 
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deportations, forced labour, etc. In policing China, for example, the 
Japanese anticipated the present Allied policy in Korea. The main industrial 
centres and certain strategical points were occupied and, for the rest, the 
aim was to kill as many Chinese as possible. In the Co-Prosperity Sphere, 
hundreds of thousands were removed from their homes on forced labour 
projects and multitudes died. The casualities among prisoners of war on the 
Siam-Burma railway is notorious. However, the judges were in no position 
to condemn the judged when they themselves were guilty of identical 
horrors and when the very nature of the ‘trials’ contradicted every principle 
for which they were supposed to stand.” 

The results of the policy from which these ‘trials’ stem is obvious. The 
following words apply to unconditional surrender in Europe but are 
equally relevant for the Far East: Unconditional surrender ‘prolonged the 
war far beyond its likely end, this leading to the sacrifice of countless lives 
that could have been saved. It jeopardized the chances of Europe’s recovery, 
as the long drawn-out processes of liberation entailed immense devastation 
on the Continent as well as the undue exhaustion of Britain. Another 
ominous sequel has been the conflict between the victors that resulted, 
naturally, from the complete disappearance of any European balance. War 
to the bitter end was bound to make Russia “top dog” on the Continent, to 
leave the countries of Western Europe gravely weakened, and to destroy 
any buffer.’ (p. 45, Defence of the West, B. H. Liddell Hart, Cassell, 1950.) 
The exhaustion of Western Europe conformed, of course, with the drive to 
stabilization of the mass misery and the expansion of Russia was similarly 
an essential figure in the carpet.” To justify this policy, the myth of ‘guilty 
peoples’ had to be propagandized energetically,” and the ‘trials’ were an 
important element in these myths, apart from the fact that action by the 
peoples themselves against their really guilty leaders was to be avoided at 
all costs in the interests of ‘social stability’. So with all due solemnity, these 
parodies were conducted in Germany and Japan. 

The ‘trial’ of General Yamashita was one of the earliest. The court was 


“The following is the comment of James Bertram, who was himself a prisoner- 
of-war in Japan: ‘I think it is important that the story of the Japanese prison 
camps should not be too quickly forgotten, for one reason above all others, The 
point is not that Japanese, like Germans and anybody else, can behave like sub- 
men. It is that atrocities are only the symptoms and by-products of a whole social 
system and mental environment that lives on terror, and breeds monsters like 
Kramer and Tokuda just as dung breeds flies, And the whole thing isn’t washed 
out when a few of the leading butchers have been shot or hanged,’ (The Shadow of 
a War: Gollancz, 1947, p. 141.) 

"Honest James Byrnes, stressing that Russian intervention had no material effect 
on the war against Japan, quotes one of his friendly little chats with Stalin about 
the post-war settlement in the Far East. After disclaiming Mao-Tse-Tung and 
company as ‘not real Communists at all’ in which he was correct, Joseph ‘paid a 
compliment to Gen. Marshall, saying that, if anyone could settle the situation in 
China, he could’. (op. cit. p. 228.) How right the great Russian tactician was! 
By September, 1946, Marshall could tell Roosevelt that it was useless remaining 
in China any longer. 

*‘In the minds and the speeches of both the great leaders of the Western 
countries . . . the idea of War Crimes Tribunals grew up as part and parcel of 
their policy of unconditional surrender.’ (p. 6, Politics, Trials and Errors, Lord 
Hankey, Pen-In-Hand, Oxford, 1950). Lord Hankey’s book is testimony to the 
hair-raising cynicism of ‘democratic’ statesmen. As a one-time member of the 
War Cabinet, he produces an abundance of first-hand evidence on this score. 
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appointed by the U.S. Army in the Western Pacific, the judges were five 
American generals none of whom had any previous legal experience. After 
Yamashita’s sentence of death, his appeal was refused by the U.S. Supreme 
Court by six to two, One of the dissentients, Justice Murphy, referred to 
the 5th Amendment of the American Constitution ‘guaranteeing due pro- 
cesses of law to anyone, victor or vanquished, whatever may be his race, 
colour or beliefs, wherever he is accused by the Government. 

On 3rd May, 1946, the International Military Tribunal began its ‘trial’ 
of the leaders in Japan’s Greater East Asia Programme for ‘crimes against 
peace’. There is little need to do more than quote from the memorial of the 
American defence counsel which was sent to S.C.A.P. after the ‘trial’ on 
1ith November, 1948: “The prosecution did not present its case fairly; the 
Tribunal did not allow the defendants a fair trial. The Chief Prosecutor 
is reported by the press as having admitted that he prosecuted defendants 
who were “felt to be of the same mind as us of the United States” — but 
they were prosecuted, and the death penalty was demanded for all. The 
Tribunal established rules of procedure for the prosecution, changed them 
and made them more strict when the defence was being presented, and 
changed them back again when the prosecution’s evidence in rebuttal was 
offered. The Tribunal refused to hear certain defences which were pleaded, 
but in its verdict says that those defences cannot be sustained “because 
there is no evidence to support” them. The Tribunal accepted for the 
prosecution “evidence” in the form of newspaper reports, second- and 
third-hand rumours and hearsay, opinions of self-styled “experts”, and 
made its findings and verdict on the basis of such “evidence”; it ignored all 
defence evidence in its verdict saying that the evidence of Japanese 
witnesses (although not those who testified for the prosecution) was 
unsatisfactory and unreliable. 

‘Judges of the Tribunal, in dissenting opinion, have pointed out the 
unfairness of the proceedings. Mr. Justice Bernard of France says that 
“. . . Though I am of opinion that the Charter permitted granting to the 
accused guarantees sufficient for their defence, I think that actually these 
were not granted to them”; and he gives concrete examples. Mr. Justice 
Roling of The Netherlands, points out instance after instance in which the 
Tribunal has unfairly construed the evidence, or even ignored it or made 
findings in the teeth of it... . 

‘The verdict is not that of the Tribunal, but of a clique of it. It has been 
disclosed that the seven-judge majority excluded from the deliberations and 
decisions not only Messrs. Justices Pal and Bernard, who dissented 
generally, but Mr. Justice Roling who dissented in part and concurred in 
part, and the President, Sir William Webb, who expressed grave doubts 
concerning some points of the result, but recorded no dissent. It is known 
that death sentences were imposed by vote of six to five in some cases, of 
seven to four in others, but in no case by vote of more than seven judges. 
The law of most of the civilized world requires unanimity for imposing a 
sentence of death, and usually for conviction of a crime. . . . 

‘No good, but only pyramided evil, will come from the verdict of the 
Tribunal as it now stands.’ 

The dissenting opinion of Judge Radhabinode Pal characterizes the 
whole matter. “The so-called Trial held according to the definition of crime 
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now given by the victor obliterates the centuries of civilization which 
stretch between us and the summary slaying of the defeated in a war. A 
trial with law thus prescribed will only be a sham employment of legal 
process for the satisfaction of a thirst for revenge. It does not correspond 
to any idea of justice [and] may justly create the feeling that it is much 
more a political than a legal affair. . . . To say that the victor can define a 
crime at his will . . . and then punish . . . would be to revert back to those 
days when he was allowed to devastate the occupied country, . . . appro- 
priate all public and private property therein, and kill the inhabitants or 
take them away into captivity.’ (All quotations from Lord Hankey, op. cit.) 

The character of these ‘trials’, in short, is exposed by the following two 
comments. At the Franco-British luncheon in Paris on 8th July, 1948, Field 
Marshal Montgomery said that the Nuremberg Trials made the waging of 
unsuccessful war a crime, for the generals of the defeated side would be 
tried, then hanged. While a Japanese rear-admiral, ‘before receiving the 
death sentence for the massacre of ninety-six civilian employees of Pan- 
American Airways at Wake Island in 1943, said: “I would like to request 
that the people who planned and carried out the dropping of the atomic 
bomb on Japan should be regarded in the same light as we.” ’ (Wakefield, 
op. cit., p. 175.) 

Co-incident with the ‘trials’ was the purge of militarists promulgated in 
the Presidential Policy Statement. ‘Former career military and naval officers, 
both commissioned and non-commissioned, and all other exponents of 
militarism and ultra-nationalism shall be excluded from supervisory and 
teaching positions.” 

The purge, in flat contradiction of the rights of ‘freedom of speech, 
assembly, association’, etc., involved the dissolution of over 1,300 organiza- 
tions, and the exclusion of about 200,000 individuals from public life. But 
when it suits them, the authorities can summarily undo all the products of 
their mythology and by 13th October, 1950, it was announced that 10,000 
had been unpurged, including ‘certain directors of the Mitsui and 
Mitsubishi caubiiiis leaders of textile industry, and outstanding men in 
heavy industry and banking. The inclusion of men well known for the part 
they played in the colonization of Formosa and North China is noteworthy. 
Former Ministers of State, and directors of newspapers and magazines 
closely associated with Japanese war-time propaganda.’ (The Times, 
14.10.50.) On 26th October, the release of 3,000 purged officers was 
announced. ‘Officials at allied headquarters explained that Japanese officers 
who had neither military training nor military schooling before 8th Decem- 
ber, 1941, could not possibly have influenced the Japanese policy which 


” Article 21 of the Constitution guarantees the right to academic freedom, But 
the Japanese Constitution, like its American prototype, is intended to be purely 
ornamental. After a general screening, about 20 per cent. of the teachers were 
purged and removed. Even arithmetic books, containing problems in ballistics, 
were banned. 

” The most important culprits in the attack on Pearl Harbour have not been 
brought to book. What has not been widely publicized is the fact that the Japanese 
were engineered into the war by the rulers of America. The decisive factor was 
always America with its immense economic weight. In late 1941, Prince Konoye, 
then Premier of Japan, made attempts to secure a meeting with Roosevelt, on the 
basis of substantial Japanese concessions, in order to avoid war, A meeting was 
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led to the attack on Pearl Harbour.” [What of the mass of the Japanese 
people who, all these years, have suffered the full burden of Allied 
‘retribution’? D.K.] They said that such men had been unjustly [!] 
“purged” because of a misinterpretation [failure of intelligence again? D.K.] 
of General MacArthur’s directives by the Japanese Government.’ (The 
Times, 27.10.50.)" 

As an article in The Times (12.1.51), reviewing the whole history of the 
purges, euphemistically said: ‘The effect upon the Japanese people of 
the gyrations of American policy has been unfortunate, At the beginning of 
the occupation they were for the most part genuinely disgusted with the 
horror and evil of war. They had learned a bitter lesson and gave promise of 
capability of developing good democratic institutions of their own. ‘To-day 
their respect for democracy (as it has been taught to them) has greatly 
decreased, and their paramount concern is to keep out of war or, if that is 
impossible, to ensure that at all costs they are on the winning side in the 
next conflict. They have reached a state of mind in which the merits of 
democracy as opposed to Communism hardly weigh with them [which 
shows they recognize that the situation contains no real choice! D.K.]; 
they are preoccupied with the question of which side has the greater 
might.’ 

This report answers Mr. Wakefield’s advance justification for the antici- 
pated ‘failure’ of Occupation aims. “The question is often posed whether 
the Japanese are capable of democratic social organization; or alternatively 
whether the imposition of these alien standards [democratic procedure is 
certainly alien to the imposers! D.K.] may not produce a superficial 
imitation of democratic forms... .’ (op cit., p. 160.) This statement is 
practically a classic in the art of begging the question. How can such a 
problem be raised when the Japanese have been forcibly prevented from 
attaining anything resembling a proper democracy! 

On the contrary, the following story by Honor Tracy (Kakemono, 
Methuen, 1950, p. 17) is the very epitome of the Occupation. In December, 
1945, the ‘democratizers’ virtually banned the traditional popular drama, the 
Kabuki play, as feudal. ‘There was an education officer, for example, who 
had done wonders with a cinema company down in Kyoto. Formerly this 
company had turned out dramas in the classical tradition of blood and 
thunder full of daimyo and samurai, duty, murder, cherry blossom, tears, 
and hara-kiri. He had carefully weaned them away from all this dangerous 
and fee-yoodle nonsense, and set them to producing documentaries and 





refused so that the President should not feel ‘disturbed’. ‘I recall talking to the 
President many times in the past year, and it has disturbed him because he thought 
the tactics of the Japanese would be to avoid a conflict with us. Hence his great 
relief at the method Japan used . . . it completely solidified the American people 
and made war upon Japan inevitable.’ Harry Hopkins’ White House Papers, p. 433. 
See also Vol. III of Churchill’s war memoirs. Pearl Harbour was a deliberately 
set-out bait. 

=“*The Japanese police yesterday took firm measures against groups of 
students in Waseda University, in Tokyo, which is well-known for its liberalism 
and its opposition to militarism; but which to-day has become tinged with 
Communism, A rally to “safeguard peace and academic freedom” ended in a 
conflict with police, in which 143 students were arrested.’ (The Times, 19.10.50.) 
By such measures, previous ‘misinterpretations’ are corrected no doubt. 
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films with a sociological content; the first of these, called Children Hand in 
Hand had just appeared, and the hero of it was a moron. 

‘“We aim to inculcate respect for the moron,” explained the officer. 
“Respect for the moron, see? That’s good.”’ Success in this project is 
necessary if our great ‘democrats’ are to have any success in their 
rearmament drives, ‘stands against aggression’, etc. 

It is not necessary to go much further in the tedious process of examining 
all the muck produced by the Occupation. The following few facts will sum 
it up. In its richest effusion of cynicism, the Occupation wrote Article 9 of 
the Constitution: “The Japanese people forever renounce war as a sovereign 
right of the nation and the threat or use of force as a means of ending 
international disputes.’ (1946.) In August, 1950, General Douglas Mikado 
referred to ‘the great mass of the Japanese people themselves, who feared 
even more than external attack the resurgence of militarism within their 
own country and the return of police suppression’. (The Times, 16.8.50.) 
A mere eternity later, the Christian General (who carried out President 
Truman’s instructions to drop the atom bomb) introduced an ‘if’ into his 
infinite mercy. ‘Your constitution renounces war as an instrument of 
national policy. This concept represents one of the highest, if not the 
highest ideals the modern world has ever known, and which all men must 
in due course [next eternity! D.K.] embrace if civilization is to be 
preserved.’ 

‘If, however, international lawlessness continues . . . it is inherent that 
this idea must give way to the overweening law of self-preservation and it 
will become your duty . . . to mount force to repel force.’ (The Times, 
1.1.51.) Enter Dulles, and exit MacArthur as scapgoat. 

‘Tokyo, 26th April. Mr. Yoshida, the Prime Minister, has announced 
that he is considering methods for “reforming” the police system in order 
to combine and centralize the national rural police, municipal police, 
maritime safety board and national police reserve. . . . While the chief 
secretary of the Liberal Party has denied that Mr. Yoshida’s plans call for 
the revival of the old police state, what headquarters had introduced here 
“under the name of democracy” had failed to serve its purposes. The 
Government is known to have for a long time favoured reorganization of 
the police force; it is generally considered here that the emphasis by 
Mr. John Foster Dulles on the need for combating “indirect aggression” 
[i.c., the Japanese people! D.K.] has strengthened Mr. Yoshida’s resolu- 
tion.” (The Times.) The report continues: “The holding company of the 
liquidation commission has disclosed that it proposes to remove all restric- 
tions on economic activities by the fifty-four family members of the ten 
Zaibatsu companies. This step should go far towards reviving the 
monopolistic system which controlled Japanese economy before the war.’ 

With these developments, the wheel has apparently come full circle and 
the old order of things restored in Japan. In reality, the main reversal has 
been in the myths and excuses of the ‘democratic’ occupiers. The United 
States compulsorily pioneers the competitive system through to world ruin. 
Some of the principal features of the process are made strikingly clear by 
the present relationship between America, Japan and Great Britain. To 
begin with, Japanese economy is now thoroughly controlled by the United 
States Government which dispenses its rations and orientates it towards 
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militarization” and, not least, to compete with Britain and establish the 
rations of the United Kingdom. The subjugation of Japan has been 
achieved both by direct military methods, that is, the establishment of bases 
in and about Japan, and also by depriving Japan of sources of materials 
other than American and of markets other than America dispenses. The Far 
East suffers either under the Stalinist slavery, arranged at the secret 
conferences, from partitions, or from punitive expeditions as in Indonesia 
and Indo-China (paid for by Marshall Aid). 

The rations are already more or less ‘stabilized’ at a low level. An indica- 
tion of how this is brought about appears in the exchange of letters between 
Sir Raymond Streat, chairman of the Cotton Board, and Mr. K. Hara, of 
the Dai Nippon Cotton Spinning Company. Mr. Hara, apologizing for 
Japanese economic expansion, observes: ‘Japanese spinning companies were 
dependent entirely on bank loans for raw cotton purchases amounting to 
several times their own capital, while the cost of machinery and equipment 
was becoming increasingly high.’ In any event, ‘taking overall consumption 
of all fibres, the domestic consumption per head is only four-fifths of the 
level in 1930-1934, when the Japanese standard of living had declined’. 
(This, the availability of goods for the consumer, is the only rational 
criterion for judging increases in production.) Mr. Hara continues that, 
while the output of chemical fibres had increased, in 1950, these ‘were still 
less than half of the peak pre-war. Japan had no more than barely sufficient 
sulphur to cover current demand from the chemical fibre industry, and 
other shortages . . . would prevent any extraordinary increase in output’. 
(Financial Times, 25.8.51.)* For, Japanese economic expansion, under the 
new auspices, operates in a paradoxical fashion upon the Japanese people. 
‘Although Japan’s exports in 1949 were three times as large as in 1947, its 
adverse visible balance, at the high figure of $365 million, was actually 
slightly higher than in 1947, and has probably tended to increase in recent 
months.’ (The Economist, 25.3.51.) This Alice-in-Wonderland story, typical 
too of the British export drive, in which the standard of living drops in 
proportion to success, has its explanation in the incapacity of the competi- 
tive system to permit relatively unrestricted competition any more (com- 
pletely ‘free’ competition, of course, was always a myth). Restriction of 
production and rising costs, ever-intensifying, are on the order of the day, 
especially in the form of the expansion of production of destructive goods. 


**In Washington, Senator Connally, chairman of the Senate foreign relations 
committee, stated that “Mr. Dulles had encouraged the Japanese to rely for protec- 
tion against direct aggression” primarily upon the deterrent influence of retaliatory 
power possessed by the free world and upon United States air and sea power. 
... (The Times, 10.3.51.) Naturally, this means that Japan would enjoy the 
privilege some day of being liberated like Korea. 

* The statement of the chairman of Courtauld’s Ltd. makes interesting reading: 
‘The extent of the cut in sulphur supplies from the United States of America has 
been a severe blow to the British rayon industry. . . . The severity of the first 
restriction came as an unpleasant surprise. . . .’ A table of world production from 
1949 to 1950 is included with the statement and reveals that Japan has risen from 
fifth to fourth place. ‘It will be noticed that the Japanese production has grown 
very substantially; moreover, we are informed that the restriction in output which 
was operative after the conclusion of hostilities has been removed. . . . It is known 
that Japanese and German capacity in 1939 was very much in excess of normal 
trading requirements.’ (The Times, 10.7.51.) 
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the This is the key to America’s manipulation of Japan as a weapon against 
een Britain, her chief obstacle — not Russia — in the drive towards placing 
ases the whole world under control. Britain inaugurated the capitalist era on the 
rials foundations of a textile industry and free trade and the whole historical 
Far course of capitalism is embodied in the British Empire. Britain’s entrench- 
cret ment, as a result of her pioneering réle, made it impossible for the rivals 
esia she stimulated in Europe to repeat the curve in her ‘classical’ form, and 
their attempts to do so merely revealed the limits to capitalist development. 
lica- America and Japan could subsequently enter the process merely as disintegra- 
veen tive factors, and America’s emergence to world domination could only mean 
1, of inheriting the task of grave-digger of the British Empire and of the 
for competitive system, with Japan as one of her main instruments. The 
were competitive system has exhausted itself, so that Britain, in the framework 
g to of capitalism, can do no otherwise than submit, however reluctantly, to 
ment interment. By accepting inter alia the provisions of the Japanese draft 
stion treaty and, in effect, writing off textiles, still a major industry, the British 
F the Government demonstrates its lack of any perspective outside of American 
ned’. domination, the destruction of the remnants of British pre-eminence, the 
ional lowering of the British standard of living, and the facile descent into the 
that, shadows involved in the rearmament drive.“ The only bargains it has 
- still sought to make have been concerned with achieving agreements to restrict 
cient production, and to further the monopoly development inseparable from 
and militarization. In fact, the process of statification, observable in Japan as 
tput’. she moved to her desperate gamble (to avoid economic suicide), is being 
r the repeated on a world scale under the direction of the United States. Produc- 
sople. tion for use is anathema to the ruling strata. What else is left but armament 
7, its 
tually *The embargo on Hong Kong trade with China was a particularly flagrant 
enaat example. As an article in the Financial Times (4.5.51) complained: “This is the 
rece worst crime attributed to Hong Kong — that it has made and is still making 
ypical money out of the Communists. Many countries, including Japan, with good reason 
ps in and with American approval, have undoubtedly supplied China with materials 
npeti- which could be turned to war purposes.’ Subsequently, the same paper (30.8.51) 
reported: ‘With the large China market virtually lost and Japanese competition in 
(com- South-East Asia daily growing, Hong Kong faces the prospect of not only losing 
on of its previously unchallenged position as the main entrepot in the Far East, but also 
e day, its export markets to a rejuvenated Japan.’ The position in the textile industry, 
oods. above all, however, is symptomatic of the basic process which is taking place. The 
B following headline speaks for itself: ‘Cotton Mills May Lack Labour — Competi- 
tion By Armament Factories Feared.’ (Financial Times, 13.8.51.) A note in The 
Jations Economist (19.5.51) mentions that the British textile industry was unable to meet 
protec- full defence requirements and that Mr. Wilson had informed the Master Spinners’ 
liatory Federation that ‘defence orders would as far as possible be placed abroad: of those 
power. already booked, about 20 per cent. have gone to foreign suppliers in Europe and 
oy the Japan’, At the same time, ‘it is said with some’ authority that an increase of 30 
per cent. in cotton exports is to be reached. Where is the cloth to come from? 
ading : And where is it to be sold? The increase, as the Board of Trade admits, cannot be 
ica has brought about without a contraction of supplies for the home market. A rough 
he first guess would suggest that this contraction must be of the order of 25 per cent. It 
n from may be questioned whether, even on the present high price levels, the home trade 
n from can forgo the equivalent of three months’ supplies every year. It is not true, for 
; grown example, that the industry prefers and is enjoying a very large home market. . 
t which The highest figure for home trade deliveries reached in the past four years was an 
. known annual rate of about 800 million square yards. Before the war the home trade 
normal received about 1,000 million square yards more than this.’ (Financial Times, 


29.6.51.) 
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and restriction?* This becomes clearer by the day. The standard of living 
falls, constantly aggravated by a rising cost structure, shortages continually 
worsen and chronically break out into famines and annihilatory wars. 

The first step in breaking this vicious spiral is resistance to American 
domination, the struggle for national self-determination. This is true for 
both Britain and Japan, it is true for the entire world, it will be of the 
utmost assistance to the monopoly-ridden people of the United States 
themselves. 


September, 1951. 


* An article in The Economist (25.8.51) attempts to rebut ‘the argument’ which 
‘suggests that the United States can no longer have prosperity [sic!] unless a 
significant proportion of its output is either given away or wasted on war or 
preparations for war, that Americans can only afford butter when they are making 
guns’. This question-begging, however, is put somewhat out of joint by the 
implications of the final sentences: ‘It, therefore, seems likely that even if govern- 
ment spending on armaments rises less quickly than expected, the worst that the 
economy would have to face would be, not a “slump”, but a “readjustment”. But 
what is to the United States only a readjustment could be a painful dislocation to 
the rest of the world.’ To say nothing of the American cotton crop, food crops, 
and a few other products! 
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Stephen Ascot 


CONTRIBUTION TO ‘THE GREAT 
UTOPIA’ 


The polemic in No. 7 of Conremporary IssuEs between Jackson- 
Davidson and E. V. Swart failed to resolve in a clear fashion, one very 
important point originally raised by the former. Messrs. Jackson and David- 
son asked how a majority can take power and transform a bourgeois 
capitalistic economy into a rational democracy without violating the rights 
of the minority in power, and further, without establishing a dictatorship 
of the majority in the process. Regardless of whether this dictatorship is 
permanent, temporary, or ‘transitional’, it would defeat the aims of the 
movement outlined in’ ‘The Great Utopia’. 

Mr. Swart tries to answer this question by stating that historically a 
majority has never violated the ‘rights’ of a minority. But when has the 
majority been in a position to violate such rights? He simply states that 
‘Violating the rights of the minority by a true majority is virtually 
impossible (for only minorities resort to violation)’, and expects the reader 
to accept this as an explanation. It seems to me that, logically speaking, the 
majority can violate the rights of a minority just as easily as the reverse may 
be, and in fact, is true. The real question is how to prevent such an 
occurrence, and Mr. Swart attempts to answer this also. 

He maintains that in a society based on production for use and not for 
. profit, the vast material wealth of the world is rendered available imme- 
diately and freely to mankind; so that immediately there are no scarcities, 
and in this world of plenty. ‘There will in fact be no need whatever to 
gag dictatorially the whims and wishes of a minority whose lives are at last 
full and overflowing’. 

It seems inconceivable and highly idealistic to maintain that immediately 
upon taking power, the production and distribution of the material wealth 
of the world to all its people will instantaneously make everyone’s life ‘full 
and overflowing’. I will assume the possibilities of enough resources on hand 
to satisfy the population of the world. But even so, the elimination of use- 
less production, the substitution of full scale useful production, and its 
distribution throughout the world will all take precise planning and some 
time. It is in this interim that the problem of a ‘dictatorship of the majority’ 
must be considered and coped with. Mr. Swart eliminates this dilemma 
merely by depicting an ideal society already established, or by using abstract 
phrases like ‘ . . . The real solution of the problem .. . is to carry the 
concept of the constant dissolution of the movement into the conditions and 
forms of the new society, also through the so-called transitional stage and 
nowhere to stop halfway at a “dictatorial form”!’ Easily said, Mr. Swart, 
but how? 

Mr. Swart also assumes that there will be a simultaneous, world-wide 
societal overturn. Of course it is clear that under present conditions where 
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the vast majority of people in all classes throughout the world are oppressed, 
there exists a greater opportunity for such a simultaneous overturn. Never- 
theless there is a possibility that a democratic movement may arise in one 
country or one section of the world, possibly an underdeveloped area of 
the world. How then can this movement assure the population a ‘full and 
overflowing’ existence when the material resources are not at hand? What 
then can a movement do to insure ‘democracy of content’ to the people until 
the movement can spread beyond its initial confines? 


NOTE 


We intend publishing in our next number, a report on the response to 
our German leaflet, ‘Gegen die Remilitarisierung’, an appeal to all those 
who are in earnest about the prevention of war and the defence of 
democratic rights. 

We are also going to publish a report on the campaign we conducted 
around our British Election leaflet, ‘For Election Boycott — Against 
Rearmament’. 





Ernst Zander 


MAJORITY AND MINORITY 


(Reflections and comments on Stephen Ascot’s contribution) 


‘Le concept of ‘dictatorship’ for the solution of the social question, as 
posed by capitalist development, is a residue from times when revolutionary 
movements had to find explanations for manifest contradictions between 
themselves and the great majority of the people. These contradictions were 
real contradictions, but the claim to overcome them was an ideological 
claim, because the movements had not the material basis to be or to become 
a factual majority. Consequently, in contrast to “The Great Utopia’, they 
could not even conceive of the bare possibility of bringing the material 
mode of existence of the movement on to one level with the conditions of 
mass existence and their dissolution. The concept of dictatorship merely 
confirmed this state of affairs; it excluded by definition the availability of a 
majority as the instrument for social transformation, in the same way that 
majority-rule is a contradictio in adjecto (notwithstanding all text-books 
about ‘democracy’ and ‘rule’) and is actually not rule at all. It just is simply 
— that rule not exercised by a minority is void of any sense in content, 
while rule of a majority merely expresses the nonsense that this majority 
violates itself and not a minority. 

The difficulty of grasping this, so to speak, visually, arises from the 
material conditions of our life up to now. Through these our thinking 
becomes distorted in such a way that we immediately stumble over words 
and are unable to imagine what is meant by the establishment of a real 
majority in social affairs, Our thinking, whether for or against, has for 
millenia always centred around the problems arising from poverty, and 
therefore minority-rule, i.e., true rule. And we are so terribly accustomed 
to minority-rule that we, playing with the words minority and majority, get 
side-tracked and visualize the wrong thing, that is, ascribe to the majority 
the same characteristics and functions as to the minority. The word majority 
immediately engenders the conception of an existing minority, which must 
be dominated or compelled to bend to the will of the majority, The word 
‘compelled’ then evokes, at least in the background, the conception of 
physical coercion which is the hallmark of genuine rule, of minority-rule. 
Thus lured upon a wrong scent, we completely miss the sense and meaning 
of the words ruled, majority, and dictatorship — we also miss the condi- 
tions under which they make sense and fall into a strange confusion 
concerning the distinction between ruling/overruling. This confusion 
is caused by the fact that, under the conditions of minority-rule, over- 
ruling nearly always means violation. The basis of violation is the economic 
inequality, the poverty of the great mass which is handed over, without 
defence, to the propaganda apparatus, the tricks, manceuvres, lies, frauds, 
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factual machinations of the ruling strata and their corrupt following’ and 
which has to swallow all sorts of deceptions.’ But to be truly overruled, 
overruled in addition by a majority of society which bases itself upon 
material facts and conditions which speak for it directly, without ideological 
interference — that in no way includes violation, rule or political compul- 
sion on the part of the majority. 


* 


Both Stephen Ascot and Jackson-Davidson* deal with the real 
or imaginary difficulties which a strictly democratic movement will or might 
have to encounter during the ‘period of transition’ (i.e., the transformation 
of bourgeois-capitalist economy into a rational democracy or production 
for use), if it wants to preserve its strictly democratic character and will not 
after all also resort to dictatorial measures. But the first thing one has to do 
in order to avoid confusion is this: Distinguish between the elemental 
revolution and the minority movements which we have known up to now, 
and which include the minority-régimes established after revolutions. All 
progressive revolutions in the course of which one minority replaced 
another were majority-movements at least in so far as the majority of the 
people gave them active and passive support. Even more! However great 
the extent of the ideological preparations for the rule of the new minority; 
however great, for instance, the attempts of the revolutionary socialist 
movements to ‘organize’ the revolution — revolutions always broke out 
(sometimes even against the will of the interested minority) only when the 
people themselves said in popular language: Now we have had enough!’ 


* For the benefit of our opponent Jack Colman (ConTEmporary Issugs, Vol. 2, 
No. 7, pp. 196-200), now sunk into chaste silence: The most harmful or most 
infamous section of this corrupt following is the labour bureaucracy which 
increasingly insinuates itself into the ruling strata. 

* Wherever the slightest danger exists of veiled violation not being sufficient, the 
popular will is simply prohibited. Drastic example: The prohibition of a referen- 
dum on the question of German remilitarization by the government of Herr 
Adenauer, who satisfies, in equal degree, God and America. 

* ConTEMPORARY IssuEs, No. 7, pp. 181-183. 

*It may be useful to quote here from Wilhelm Lunen’s ‘Ring des Nibelungen’ 
(Dince DER Ze1T, No. 2): ‘... the law of all revolutions in which one ruling 
minority is removed and replaced by another minority, consists in its appearing as 
a “people’s revolution”. “Fully conscious” of its historic mission, the minority acts 
in the name of the general aims of the people and as their representative; and to 
give the revolutionary movement of the minority the appearance of a majority 
movement, it already suffices that the mass of the people take a passive attitude 
towards it. Most minority revolutions, however, are distinguished by the fact that 
they have the support of the masses and bring to power a more radical wing which 
pushes the revolution sufficiently far forward. When this wing with its “dictator” 
has sufficiently secured the historical necessary changes by exaggerations, then it 
usually, like Robespierre or Rienzi, loses its own head, that is, it is removed and 
disappears, together with its exaggerations, in the abyss of history.’ 

In this connection, it is significant that the Russian Revolution broke out at the 
very moment when Lenin began to despair of it; and it is of equal significance that 
the whole Bolshevik Party (not only the old vanguard) with its ‘proletarian’ 
exaggerations, was literally decapitated and destroyed by Stalin. Lenin himself, as 
his wife said, would have suffered the same fate as Trotsky and the others, for in 
this special case, the proletarian exaggeration reflected nothing more than the 
weakness of the Russian bourgeoisie which was incapable of solving its tasks, above 


all the agrarian question (see also Spain). All leading Bolsheviks were well aware of, 
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In historical moments like these, the problem of the ‘violation of the 
rights of the minority in power’ simply falls away. For it is purely one of 
the tricks of bourgeois ideologists to moralize about elemental processes 
and to complain hypocritically that social transformations were afflicted by 
the ‘original sin’ of being ‘violent’, No matter what they chant post festum, 
that is after the victorious revolutions and civil wars of the bourgeoisie 
against the feudal régime, the revolutionary bourgeoisie itself had quite a 
different philosophy and pushed all moral quackery aside in the name of a 
‘higher morality’. It declared rightly that the ‘moral’ problem was the 
burden of the feudal minority which resisted the claims of the majority with 
all its forces and thus violated the rights of the latter. Not only was this 
declaration of the revolutionary bourgeoisie right and morally justified 
because, as a new minority, it had the support of the majority but, above 
all, it had a material basis for its claim and had gained the support of the 
majority by the fact that, in spite of its own minority character, it repre- 
sented more general interests than the feudal minority which it opposed." 

The breaking of the resistance of the outlived minority with all means 
dictated by circumstances and the intensity of the conflict (the bourgeoisie 
did not hesitate to send kings and other high-born creatures to the scaffold, 
the first station on the way to heaven!) was therefore a truly democratic 
action, forced upon democracy by a minority which daily grossly violated 
the rights of the majority. When members or adherents of the minority lost 
their lives in this enforced fight, it was in every sense their own fault. The 
same risk is run by those who fight on the side of the majority for about an 
elemental event which, as such, does not depend on the human will it is 
neither possible nor permissible to ‘moralize’, even if many ‘innocent’ people 
are affected by it. For this reason, the hypocritical ideologists with their 
complaints about ‘violence’ deserve from start to finish nothing but the 
contemptuous reply: Tell that to your ruling masters who sacrifice day in, 
day out, hundreds of thousands of innocent people without even giving 
them an opportunity to ‘complain’ — not to mention the endless massive 
horrors, frightful misery and boundless injustice in all fields. All these 
atrocities and violations on the part of the ruling class are, in contradistinc- 
tion to the elemental revolutions provoked by the upholding of obsolete 
conditions, absolutely superfluous and avoidable under present circum- 
stances. Nothing stands against their removal but the naked material 
interests in the status quo on the part of a minority (once again: with their 
corrupt following, mainly in the shape of the workers’-bureaucracy) which 
has become obsolete with the obsolescence of present conditions. 

* 

The concept of ‘The Great Utopia’ too has no democratic problems or 
difficulties to solve up to this juncture, for no majority movement as such 
contains anything resembling violation of the ‘rights’ of the minority or a 


this particular point, and it gave birth to Trotsky’s theory of the ‘permanent 
revolution’, Trotsky’s theory suffered final defeat, not because of the counter- 
revolutionary sophistries advanced by Master Stalin, but because the fate of the 
working class movements in the whole world shows that the ‘proletarian dictator- 
ship’ is an impossibility. 

“As regards the moral side of the problem see the footnote on ‘ethics’ in “The 
Great Utopia’. (CONTEMPORARY IssugEs, No. 5, page 11, Note 12.) 
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‘dictatorship’ of the majority which, on the contrary, from the analysis, 
here already appears more clearly as a piece of self-contradictory nonsense. 
In truth there exists at this point of the argumentation only the right of the 
violated majority to make its demands and needs within a given social 
framework the decisive ones, This is, in accordance with good democratic 
rules, nothing but good democratic right and provokes only the deeply 
democratic action which consists in breaking the minority-power, if 
necessary by — force. Since, moreover, in the concept of “The Great 
Utopia’ the democratic movement is not merely an indirect-formal majority 
movement, but the directly and by content determined movement of the 
majority itself, still less can there be any question of violation of democratic 
rules if the majority enforces its will against the resistance of the ruling 
minority with all the means required by the situation. 

An investigation into the questions or arguments of Stephen Ascot and 
Jackson-Davidson relating to this point will confirm what has been said. 
Ascot writes: 

‘Messrs. Jackson and Davidson asked how a majority can take power and 
transform a bourgeois capitalistic economy into a rational democracy’ 
without violating the rights of the minority in power, and further, without 
establishing a dictatorship of the majority in the process, Regardless of 
whether this dictatorship is permanent, temporary, or ‘transitional’, it would 
defeat the aims of the movement outlined in “The Great Utopia’! 

Although Jackson-Davidson no where used the expression minority in 
power, Ascot is nevertheless not guilty of distortion because he grasped 
independently of the words used what is essential in Jackson-Davidson’s 
objection when, proceeding from the problem of the seizure of power by 
the minority, they wrote: 

‘This, of course, raises a whole sea of problems . . . centring primarily 
around the question of whether a majority has a right to act undemocratic- 
ally toward a minority under any circumstances.’ 

Characteristic and justifying in full Ascot’s presentation of the problem 
raised by Jackson-Davidson is the quotation from “The Great Utopia’ which 
they use as the basis for their question: 

‘We cannot predict a peaceful development. The bourgeoisie and its 
parasitic hangers-on are blind and deaf to all signs and will defend them- 
selves tooth and claw against even a majority of 90 per cent, of the people 
who would not deprive them of their fortunes and incomes but merely 
desire to establish production for use. One must calculate on and be 
clear about the fact that the majority will be placed in a position by the 
minority where they will have to compel the execution of their decisions and 
measures (for their part, democratic and peaceful).’ (CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 
No. 5, Footnote No. 24, on page 20; italics added.) 

This remark, which was purely by way of comment (and therefore placed 
in a footnote) was rendered as follows by Jackson-Davidson: 

‘We cannot predict a peaceful development. One must calculate on and be 
clear about the fact that the majority will be placed in a position by the 


minority where they will have to compel the execution of their decisions and 
measures. . . .’ 


*The word ‘democracy’ is probably a slip of the pen, Ascot obviously means 
production for use. 
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What has happened? In the thoroughly honest intention of clearing up a 
question to be debated, Jackson-Davidson have considered inessential the 
content of the matter as touched upon in the parts they left out, and have 
turned exclusively towards the formal side dealing with the ‘how’, namely 
the eventual execution of the majority will by force. Therewith they 
succumbed to the tendency of fetishization which, in bourgeois society, is 
one of the most powerful and widespread tendencies one can find and 
against which the ‘Utopia’ had expressly warned (section 12). For it flows 
solely from this tendency of fetishization that the formal side (the compel- 
ling) is fixed and isolated so strongly that it appears as the sole decisive 
factor and leads to the conclusion: 

‘Thus, we have the possibility [!] that there may be a political necessity 
for dictatorship before the new economic relations can be constituted.’ 

In the following sentence, however, the ‘possibility’ has already become a 
positive certainty and we read: 

‘There is, of course, a vast difference between a dictatorship of a class 
(i.e., proletariat) and a dictatorship of a majority. . . . However, the 
dictatorial [!] remains[!] and so does the problem of the democratic [! ] 
guarantees against its continuance.’ 

Thus the circle of formal logic is closed and only in this way does the 
question arise as to whether a majority has a right under any circumstance 
to act undemocratically towards a minority or (in the words of Ascot who 
follows the line of argumentation of Jackson-Davidson) of how a majority 
can take power without violating the rights of the minority in power. 

The result of the formal-abstract (in the sense of the absurd) posing 
of the question: The abstract rights of the minority predominate, In what 
they may consist (leaving out the ‘right’ to oppress the democratic majority 
unjustly) remains unexplained, whereas the rights of the majority have 
completely disappeared and are not even mentioned. The characteristics of 
the minority, on the other hand, are transferred to the majority without 
hesitation (the thinking moves, as was mentioned in the beginning, with 
pronounced ‘self-evidence’ around minority-rule) and the majority is 
supposed to exercise per se a dictatorship when it shakes off the rule of 
the minority. Thus the content of the problem becomes not only eliminated 
but also perverted: the real democratic action of the majority is represented 
as ‘violation’ and ‘undemocratic’ behaviour. 

Yet, the difficulty introduced by Jackson-Davidson and Ascot through 
involuntary fetishization of notions can even within the formal framework 
easily be removed, for theoretically all difficulties disappear when one 
includes the rights of the majority, and in this way only achieves a 
democratic basis. One must, naturally, follow the course of the argumenta- 
tion and set aside, for the time being, the process of transformation (which 
in itself belongs to the concretely determined content of the matter and has 
nothing to do with the purely formal problem of seizing power either by 
preserving democracy or by establishing it for the first time). The question 
of how a majority can seize power without violating the rights of the 
minority in power is then answered as follows: In a peaceful way by simple 
overruling, if the minority itself remains peaceful, subjects itself to the 
clearly expressed will of the majority and obtains the same rights as all; 
— by force, if the majority faces an open or veiled dictatorship, if the 
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minority flouts the will of the majority and compels it to gain recognition 
of democracy by way of revolution, again giving equal rights to all, 

This abstract reply corresponds at all points to the abstract, that is, the 
purely formal, way of posing the question and from the point of view of 
formal democracy ‘everything is lovely in the garden’ as long as the 
majority does not withhold any of the majority rights from the minority. 
On the plane of logic, no objection is possible here, in practice, however, 
we only now confront the real problem which cannot be solved at all from 
the formal side. 

ok 

‘The Great Utopia’ is the organizational concept for a democratic 
movement that ‘tries to find its guarantee [against degeneration], which 
historical experience has proved to be indispensable, by directly revolu- 
tionizing from the outset all forms [!] of organization and activity’ (section 
13). In other words: It is a concept thoroughly determined by content (the 
movement based upon it achieves ‘a relation to all things which is purely 
determined by content’) to which correspond forms of its own and which, 
at the same time, tolerates nothing as an end in itself.’ Least of all could it 
be satisfied with bourgeois formal or political democracy which on the 
contrary must be dissolved and transformed into democracy of content. 
The term ‘democracy of content’ (perhaps it is possible to find a better one! ), 
indicates that formal right, formal equality, formal liberty, etc., have to be 
extended into actual right, actual equality, actual liberty, etc. On the whole, 
bourgeois sham-democracy, a democracy which is limited in a thousand 
ways, limps on all four feet and, in all essential respects, is nothing but a 


*A relation determined by content, in contradistinction to one determined by 
form, always presents itself as in the following example: In capitalist democracy, 
the ‘right to work’ is proclaimed without considering whether there are sufficient 
jobs or whether these will be lost through crises, rationalization, restriction of 
production, etc. This abstract ‘claim’ to work reduces itself in practice at best to 
the tautology that everybody has the right to work if — there is work, that is to 
say, capitalist work, not any useful work merely, but of a kind which under the 
laws of competition, yields profit to employers or serves to maintain the profit 
system in the interests of the entirety of employers. The form corresponding to 
the capitalist ‘right to work’ is competition, for not only does it regulate the 
number of jobs, but also (competition of employers and competition of workers 
among themselves for the available jobs) the level of wages. In the exact sense 
then, the right to work amounts to the ‘right’ of competing with other workers for 
their jobs, in the course of which the workers are quite entitled to ruin each other, 
as are the ‘free’ employers (every have-not is a potential employer and has the 
‘right? to open an armament factory to-morrow if — he owns capital! ), This 
mutual and ever more widespread ruination is the very soul of competition 
(including the competition of monopolies or monopolist countries among them- 
selves); every ‘right’ in capitalist ‘democracy’ is, therefore, in the final analysis 
only the right to ruin each other without which capitalist profit economy could 
not exist. What finds expression in the form of competition is profit as an end in 
itself of the capitalist mode of production (production by capital for capital but 
not for satisfying the needs of all). —- The factual or by content assured ‘right’ to 
work, on the other hand, would consist in everybody having the possibility to 
work and that no law, no power, no social compulsory mechanism exists to prevent 
one from doing so. The form corresponding to this right is the absence of 
competition which destroys the end in itself of the capitalist mode of production 
and replaces wages by the satisfaction of the wants of every single individual and 
the satisfaction of the common social wants, Here the ‘right to work’ becomes a 
tautology because no wrong (exception, restriction) is any longer its premise; the 
‘right’ itself is abolished and ‘work’ has become a self-evident human want. 
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democracy serving the interests of the rich (and therefore a more or less 
veiled dictatorship of the minority in power) and has to be replaced by a 
democracy for all without any exceptions whatever. 

With the realization of this democracy we have now arrived at pure 
democracy — a form of social organization in which (under the precondi- 
tions given in “The Great Utopia’) the materially satisfiable want and needs 
of the majority are the decisive factor; in which the minority is satisfied in 
the same way as the majority (that is actual or materially equal rights for 
all); and in which there are no obstacles placed in the way of ascertaining 
the real will of the majority, that is to say, rigidly fixed and therefore always 
fictitious majorities are prevented. 

It is obvious that this pure actual by content determined democracy 
appears to be considerably modified and differs strongly from all historical 
precedents if only for the reason (speaking tautologically) that there has 
never yet been a pure democracy, and this, in turn, because no will of a 
majority which somewhere may be ascertained historically has yet been in a 
position to bring about equal material effects for all’ but it is no less obvious 
that problems or difficulties which might appear now, cannot be brought 
in extraneously, nor arise from the removal of minority rule which has been 
proved to be a strictly democratic action, but must flow from the essence 
of democracy itself. 

Indeed, even pure democracy, formed in all decisive parts by the will of 
the majority, suffers from the circumstance of its still being — democracy. 
It has long been known: Each ‘right’ protected by law, every equality, 
freedom, etc., presupposes some wrong, some inequality and servitude, and 
even the actual or materially equal rights (etc.) for all would not constitute 
an exception. Conscious probably of this point, Ascot says: 

‘It seems to me that, logically speaking, the majority can violate the rights 
of a minority just as easily as the reverse may be, and in fact is true.’ 

Logically speaking this may sound attractive, but logic here only seems 
to be right. For this reason E. V. Swart, in the discussion with Jackson- 
Davidson, started off with a statement: 

‘. . . In history there have never existed majorities violating the “rightful 
tight” of minorities, but only, however veiled or concealed [and one can 
add: or more or less open, as for instance in fascist dictatorship! E.Z.], 
minorities oppressing the majority.’ 

To this, Ascot replies: 

‘But when has the majority been in a position to violate such rights? He 
[Swart] simply states that “violating the rights of the minority by a true 
majority is virtually impossible (for only minorities resort to violation)” and 
expects the reader to accept this as an explanation.’ 

The point, however, is not what Swart expects from the reader, but 
whether his statement is correct. The answer to the question as to when a 
majority has been in a position to violate minority rights is, of course: 
Never! But this is not accidental or of secondary importance for the essence 

"In order to be able to follow the argument, one must keep in mind above all 
that ‘The Great Utopia’ is a conception which is not only determined by content 
throughout, but also determined throughout by the majority. In it, the (so to 
speak) majority of material facts and the interests of the majority of human beings 


are decisive — only the majority of humanity is a true majority, not the popula- 
tion of some one or other individual country. 
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of the matter — on the contrary, there are good reasons upon which Swart 
bases himself when stating that violation of the rights of the minority by a 
majority is in essence an impossibility (that is, it has never occurred in 
history and will never happen in the future). In order to characterize the 
essence of political democracy in general, he says in the following sentence 
expressly that its mere existence is ‘the surest sign of minority rule based on 
economic power’. 

Ascot has overlooked that the answer was already implied in his question. 
Again: Minority-conceptions, conceptions catering for the needs of a ruling 
minority and arising from poverty, scarcity, limited possibilities, etc. — 
such conceptions triumph and make it impossible to realize what: the 
establishment of a real majority means in social matters, But once the 
majority is assumed as the decisive social factor, it means, first of all, the 
disappearance of the whole minority-problem and the impossibility of a 
dictatorship, because by granting materially equal rights for all the minority 
is integrated in the majority and becomes completely identical with it. In 
other words: Pure democracy with its genuine right valid for all (this being 
the point in the alleged problem of majority rule) can henceforth not limit 
one single right of the minority without, at the same time, limiting or 
abolishing the rights of the majority which are in nothing distinguished 
from those of the minority and puts every member of the majority into the 
minority (and vice versa). 

Pure democracy has only two possibilities: Either to spread the injustice 
contained in every democracy to all members of society and, on this basis, 
try to overcome also the pure democracy — or else, pure democracy as 
such is only an illusion and falls back into a new minority rule from the 
first day of its existence. In any case, a minority cannot be violated unless it 
has been subjected from the start to materially effective discriminatory 
laws. Dictatorship or rule of the majority is and remains therefore 
nonsensical in itself — it lacks the object that is to be ruled, which could 
only be provided by itself. The real question is not, according to Ascot, 
‘how to prevent such an occurrence’ (violation of a minority), but rather: 
How to dissolve pure democracy which is still based upon factual injustice 
into general human society? For, strictly speaking, also a democracy of 
content is an impossibility. It is, as Swart emphasized, ‘in fact no democracy 
at all’, for its essence consists only in its being conquered by the majority 
for it at once to be revealed as a practical impossibility. 


* 


One can set aside the numerous theories about democracy, rule, dictator- 
ship, etc., as soon as one knows that, in the sense explained above, they 
are merely minority conceptions hinging about minority needs even when 
(as, for instance, in Marxism) they are based upon the honest intention to 
remove minority rule once and for all. To understand a theory means to 
overcome it, to be no longer dependent upon it in practice. Entirely in this 
sense of overcoming all theories about democracy, “The Great Utopia’ also 
treats the transformation of commodity production as an exclusively 
practical problem and says about the organization (party) for democracy of 
content: ‘This has become theoretically and practically possible alone 
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through material, intellectual, and scientific mass production on the present 
level of development which, with equal indispensability, includes the most 
abundant experience in connection with that production on the one hand, 
and with State systems, movements, political parties, attempts at reform, 
etc., on the other, The party now demonstrates tangibly that the most 
extreme complication of the social question, as it is reflected in the party 
problem, tends indeed towards the change into its opposite, i.e., it suggests 
a quite simple solution.’ 

So far, scarcely any attention has been given to these words and little 
reflection as to why “The Great Utopia’, while it speaks of theory as 
‘absolutely necessary for the movement’, yet refrains from submitting 
anything like its ‘own’ theory of the State. But the first thing one learns 
from the mass of experience gathered from mass production (including 
production of state systems, political parties, etc.) is this: 

(a) that the majority of mankind remains radically excluded from its use 
and that, even in countries with the most highly developed mass production, 
the majority has not an inkling of its extent, its effects, its value, etc.; 

(b) that, to a large degree, it is absolutely superfluous and partly even 
noxious; 

(c) that it threatens the physical existence not only of the majority but 
even of the minority. 

In order to illustrate the character of a part of capitalist mass production 
by only a few drastic examples, war industry and the motor car industry 
shall be taken as ‘extreme’ cases. Why the war industry which to-day holds 
first place in mass production and is, besides, closely interwoven with the 
motor car industry, is radically useless, absolutely superfluous for the 
majority and becomes threatening even for the minority, is too obvious to 
need proof by economists and atomic physicists. Less self-evident seems the 
statement that the motor car is, to the majority, equally unobtainable, 
superfluous, noxious, and a threat even to the minority. But one has 
merely to imagine in a civilized country like the U.S.A. that two-thirds only 
of the working population (about forty million or two-sevenths of the total 
population) were in possession of a motor car, and it will be realized how 
certain branches of industrial mass production lead themselves ad absurdum 
as far as their use by the majority is considered. One may call the stinking 
nuisances by ever so misleading a name as ‘Volkswagen’ — they are and 
remain a luxury article the ‘consumption’ of which would be strictly limited 
by sheer traffic problems even if capitalism did not set a limit to every 
alleged mass article, which precludes its enjoyment by — the masses. Its 
traffic-technical limit and that set by fuel (we naturally have cars with 
petrol motors in mind) serve only to underline the fact that the motor car 
as mass product is ‘unobtainable’ by the majority and, just like war industry, 
as a mass product absolutely superfluous. The unhealthy effects of motor 
traffic are, moreover, generally acknowledged for the ‘driving’ minority as 
well, but only few people know that biologists and petrol research scientists 
have already come to the conviction that ‘the complex of the motor industry’ 
is in the long run capable ‘of poisoning us all’. 

It is here of the greatest importance that mass production of the kind 
characterized (that is, radically excluding enjoyment by the majority, 
absolutely superfluous as mass product and threatening all in its final effects) 
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has become ‘the pillar of economy’, the dominating factor in capitalist 
society. This, however, is not thanks to its being an ‘extreme’ case — on 
the contrary, the extreme case is only the unavoidable result of the capitalist 
mode of production as such. The two examples given must suffice to show 
that capitalism puts an inner limit to every production which limit, in turn, 
influences total production, cuts the mass consumption and leads to the 
extreme case in which production for profit crystallizes itself as a danger 
threatening the whole of society, causing as a massive material factor deep 
changes in social relations and in mass consciousness as well.’ 

As already remarked, in capitalism all production has an ‘inner limit’ 
which manifests itself, amongst others, in luxury production and in a 
number of quite artificial needs, to which there corresponds production 
which is totally superfluous and, if not directly dangerous, is at least to a 
large extent noxious and from the beginning solely designed for consump- 
tion by a minority. But whereas the enormous majority of all human beings 
does not even know about the extent, effect and value of the ‘artificial’ 
production; and whereas the threatening character of capitalist production 
in its entirety remains veiled and is still only clearly realized by a few 
individuals — as soon as its end in itself breaks through directly in the 
shape of war production and jeopardizes the continued existence of the 
whole of society, then the majority, which is unfamiliar with the essence of 
the matter, is also forced, by the seemingly ‘extreme’ case, to acquire an 
inkling of this: 

Capitalist production is minority production, that is, a mode of production 
for the profit-making minority. In its framework, production and the 
satisfaction of the needs of the masses coincide only exceptionally, rarely or 
accidentally, but it is neither designed for thé satisfaction of these needs, 
nor does it, if things get serious, show the slightest regard for them. Satis- 
faction of the most elementary needs of all, such as the provision of bread, 


* External circumstances have so far prevented the completion of a new edition 
of a study written in 1943 (published only in English and totally out of print) 
concerning the so-called ‘retrogressive movement’ of capitalist development. 
Nevertheless, a special chapter concerning the core of ‘retrogressive development’, 
the ‘inner limit’ of the capitalist mode of production can be published soon if — 
the space at our disposal permits. The chapter in question was not included in the 
1943 version and is an attempt at making the reader acquainted with the compli- 
cated economic problem without long-winded economic investigations. Incidentally, 
the layman in economics is hardly at a disadvantage here compared with the 
‘expert’. In order to show by economics what is at stake, it would be necessary to 
write a new ‘Capital’, with no more hope of its being understood than was the old 
one. Where is the ‘layman’ who has any idea that the number of economic books, 
pamphlets, treatises, special studies, etc., is literally legion and yet that the problem 
of the inner limit (usually presented and discussed as ‘the law of collapse in 
capitalism’) has still not become any clearer than in Marx’s presentation? The 
massive experience with the sheer mass-like production of scientific and quasi- 
scientific writings proves in the field of economic literature: The learned 
specialists have, come as near to this problem, in the best of cases, as an expert 
marksman who by a hairs-breadth — misses his target every time, thus achieving 
— exactly the same effect as a dilettante who misses by three yards. And when 
‘Marxist’ professors touch upon the matter, they bring about the ‘end of capitalism’ 
in a way either agreeable to Master Stalin (e. g., Paul M. Sweezy) or exhilarating for 
the bourgeoisie (e.g., Henryk Grossmann). Should there be experts who know more 


about the problem of the ‘inner limit’ of capitalist production, then they have at 
least ‘not let on’. 
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warmth, light, clothing and housing, never exist under the sway of 
capitalism: even in the countries with the highest industrial development 
there are people who ‘simply’ starve to death or commit suicide because of 
worries about food or housing. Sufficient provision for even the most 
primitive needs of all exists even immeasurably less: A part of society 
starved to death ‘less simply’, are always undernourished, suffer because of 
insufficient heating, go badly clothed, are without housing, etc. If, therefore, 
we speak of capitalist mass production, this means only that certain 
commodities are produced in certain masses (quantities), but on no account 
does it mean that production takes place for the masses. 

What is valid for industrial mass production is valid also for intellectual 
mass production. Innumerable theories, commentaries, polemics, lectures, 
etc., about democracy, fascism, dictatorship, anarchism, etc., are designed to 
meet the needs of the minority in the same way as millions of newspaper 
articles on the same topic, as also the political systems existing in reality, 
among which one finds so many brands of ‘democracy’ that one can speak 
of an exquisite and highly artificial luxury industry: In every case the 
enormous apparatus ‘produces one product only, namely a complicated 
system of political oppression suited to the specific needs of the minority in 
question which, for the majority, is as excellent a ‘support’ as is the rope 
for the hanged man. To speak only about intellectual mass production on 
the question of ‘democracy’: It has never satisfied the mind of the masses 
and has as little to do with their true needs as industrial mass production 
of which it is the more or less apologetic, more or less ‘critically’ tinted 
counterpart. Much as it arose as a parallel to industrial production, having 
been, like the latter, once progressive and opening prospects for a better 
future — to-day it has become superfluous, noxious and dangerous for all 
because it confirms the minority ‘theoretically’ in their madness to pursue 
industrial production corresponding only to its own needs to the point of 
the physical destruction of the whole of society. Democratic theories have 
led themselves ad absurdum just as much as industrial mass production; 
both merely reflect the naked material interest of a — minority which has 
become obsolete with the obsolescence of present-day conditions and become 
superfluous both as a ruling class and as a minority. The rights of all men, 
the ‘general human rights’ have for too long been written in the clouds — 
now the clouds are saturated and float down to earth, heavy with rain. From 
now on neither majority nor minority requires abstract rights in order to. 
live and thrive upon this earth. “The Great Utopia’ sheds, first of all, masses 
of the ‘democratic’ lumber and poses the problem of ‘rights’ as a question 
of practically existing possibilities. For theoretically, no agreement can be 
reached about ‘democracy’, but practically those possibilities are so great 
that the majority can afford to guarantee more material and spiritual rights, 
liberties and securities to the minority with its stupidly material interests 
than it has ever had within the framework of narrow-minded competition 
overhung by the narrow horizon of the bourgeois mind, 

Without denying the need for propaganda and while propagating 
‘democracy of content’ with all our might, it must be strongly emphasized 
that ‘The Great Utopia’ knows no distinction between propaganda and 
practice. It declares in all seriousness that the majority has no need to take 
away from the minority its possessions and its income, but can limit itself, 
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just for the period of transition, to transforming production for profit into 
production for use. 
* 


Once one has realized in what manner material and intellectual capitalist 
production, bourgeois democracy and all other political systems are designed 
exclusively for the needs of the minority, then ‘logically speaking’ we are 
bound to suppose that something very different from ‘rule’ will result when 
a genuine majority administers and develops in the interests of all the 
nothing less than fantastic wealth which the capitalist mode of production 
has created and transformed, in the hands of the minority, into an acute 
danger. It was important, first of all, to treat the majority-minority problem 
as such, to investigate it in its most essential connections and — to 
overcome it theoretically. Why, starting from a switch of production to use, 
all remaining problems solve themselves ‘in a simple way’ will have to be 
shown in the reply to the ‘contribution’ of Edwin Blair (C.I., No. 9). 

Blair to whom, due to his uncommonly complicated nature, the word 
‘simple’ causes all the more frightful a stomach ache the less he knows — 
‘simply’ how to read correctly, has at least the merit of having driven the 
discussion down to a level on which a provisional resumé with a view to 
the economic side (the ‘Plan’) offers itself. It is a pleasure to discuss with 
objectively interested people like Stephen Ascot and Jackson-Davidson — 
their healthy attitude gives reason to suppose that they will pardon the 
writer of these lines (who, upon Blair’s demand, has given up his certainly 
‘suspect’ anonymity as the author of “The Great Utopia’) for his private 
weakness of being able to build Rome in a day. It is different with Blair — 
he has waited ‘long enough’ and points a pistol at our head. He writes: 
‘these more-than-prepared people [like Blair! E.Z.] have no_ notion, 
in “simple terms” or in any other sort of terms, what will be forthcoming 
in the Economic Plan. Meanwhile, history waits, and the impatient are 
reassured.” 

No doubt: History always waits until some impatient Blair or other 
steps into its path and thunders: Hic salta! — I have no notion what will 
be forthcoming! Certain it is up to now only that it will be quite impossible 
for the author of “The Great Utopia’ to overlook an obstacle of the calibre 
of a Blair erected in his path, he will now ‘simply’ have to make the salto 
mortale into the Economic Plan, face the dreadful obstacle and run his head 
against the wall which, thanks to fortunate circumstances, is identical with 
the said obstacle. What then ‘will be forthcoming’ depends entirely upon 
the state of the head after it has penetrated the wall. For so far, the said 
head, ‘the deceitful dream of a golden age’ in its eyes, (what a pity that it 
cannot be a dream of a Blairy age! ) indulges in his ‘belief in miracles’ to be 
able afterwards to discuss with Stephen Ascot and Jackson-Davidson the 
points raised by them which this time, due to the obstacle, he has to leave 
untouched. 


NOTE 

The reply to Blair’s contribution to the ‘Great Utopia’ (CONTEMPORARY 
Issues, No. 9), has had to be postponed and will be published in the next 
number, Eds. 





M. S. Shiloh 
A SOCIAL STUDY IN GENOCIDE 


Genoawe is not a problem that easily lends itself to objective 
analysis. To discuss coldly the systematic extermination of Jews, Gypsies, 
Poles, Ukrainians and Russians in social and economic terms is implicitly 
regarded as an affront to human sensibilities. For this and many other 
reasons, there has been a readiness to deliver the problem of genocide to 
writers with a rather perverse interest in psychopathology and parlour 
morality. The result in nearly all cases serves to slight the danger of 
genocide in the modern world. Ineffectual sympathy is substituted for 
insight, lurid description for analysis, a futile sense of outrage for a genuine 
capacity to prevent genocide in the future. The more sophisticated sensibili- 
ties of the public are fed by a good deal of useless, introspective discussion 
on human bestiality — particularly so far as the personalities of the Nazi 
leaders are concerned. The investigation of genocide on any sort of social 
level often comes to rest with the ‘malignant’ background of the German 
‘character’. 

At best, this approach may be regarded as whistling in the dark. Indeed, 
it would be of far greater interest to study this sort of public reaction than 
to continue the investigation of genocide from the standpoint, say, of John 
Hersey. The purely subjective dimension in which so many current social 
problems are cast seems only to reflect a further decline in our intellectual 
standards. At worst, much of this literature is patently obscurantist. The 
ostensible regard for public sensibilities conceals a careful avoidance of 
genocide’s social origins. The danger always exists that what may begin as a 
social study of genocide in Eastern Europe will soon pass over to a recogni- 
tion of nascent but similar problems elsewhere. It might well be discovered 
that the social forces which led German fascism — and, if you please, 
Russian fascism — to exterminate millions of men, women and children 
are latent in modern society as a whole. Few writers are willing to exercise 
their critical faculties to such a point. 

What, then, are the sources of genocide? Precisely what is it that social 
and economic realities have to tell us? In attempting an answer within the 
space of a few pages, it will be necessary to direct most of our attention to 
the best known instance of genocide during the last war: the extermination 
of Polish Jewry. Although information concerning other people is available, 
the case of Polish Jewry has received the widest public attention. 
The murder of the Jewish people in Eastern Europe may thus be regarded 
— and was probably so regarded by the Nazis — as a ‘test case’ in 
genocide. 

Anti-Semitism in Germany 


Perhaps the most pernicious explanation of Nazi policy is to locate Anti- 
Semitism and brutality in German culture — even in the so-called German 
‘personality’, An elaborate literature, ranging from the pen of Thomas Mann 
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to Joseph Tenenbaum, has cultivated the belief that Nazism has profound 
roots in some sort of Germanic tradition. According to Tenenbaum ‘. . . 
there has been in Germany a tradition erected over centuries, doctrines 
inculcated into its population generation after generation, to the effect that 
war, murder and rapine perpetrated on other peoples constitute the highest 
code of honour, and a passport to Valhalla of Fame. In Germany the 
glorification of the sword has been preached and practised from the dawn 
of German history, from Goths to Goering, from Frederick the Great to 
the clubfooted Goebbels. Accordingly, there has been crystallized a national 
philosophy of might which is clear in Fichte’s idealization of German 
megalomania, or in Clausewitz’s apotheosis of the holiness of war, or in the 
ungodly Hegelian philosophy of the State transcending Deity.” It is difficult 
to judge whether Tenenbaum’s account is the product of sheer ignorance 
or cool demagogy. Probably, as is so often true of Mann, both factors are 
at work. In any case, this ‘view’ is refuted by the least familiarity with 
German traditions. 

Every modern people has a tradition coloured by nationalistic sentiment. 
This is as true of the Germans as of the Americans, British, French, 
Italians, Irish, Poles and Jews. If Germany had a Fichte and ‘even’ a 
Frederick, Italy had a Mazzini and a Cavour. The difference between 
Fichte and Mazzini is certainly considerable. Fichte helped to found the 
German classical philosophy (no mean contribution to culture) whereas 
Mazzini was not a notorious intellect. Nor did German tactics under 
Bismarck differ appreciably from those of Cavour and the House of Savoy. 
The consolidation of the German nation, like that of the American, 
English, French, Italian and Jewish nations, was the result of chicanery, 
depredation and violence. In all the foregoing instances, nationalist leaders 
resorted to the most militant traditions of the people in and out of season. 
Oddly enough, militancy was the least conspicuous feature of the German 
people before Bismarck. When Tolstoy has Prince Bolkonsky say: ‘Only a 
lazy man would fail to whip the German’ — he faithfully reflects the 
military spirit of Germany during the early nineteenth century. 

Until the Napoleonic wars, German militarism, both as tradition and 
fact, was a caste phenomenon. It was the property of the aristocracy, from 
which most of the officers were recruited. The Napoleonic wars demon- 
strated the need for a popular military leadership; and to some extent army 
careers were afterwards opened to plebeian and middle class elements. But in 
1860 this orientation was radically changed. Under Manteuffel, the army 
was purged and the nobility was restored to much of its former weight in 
the army. It was only in the eighties, when the German army was increased 
to meet imperialist ambitions, that reserve military positions were created 
on a large scale for middle class elements. There is no denying the pre- 
World War influence of militarism over the middle class sector of German 
society, but to regard this as a basic tradition or as a trait apart from 
modern imperialistic necessities is a patent error. For years under and after 
Wilhelm, a strong labour movement was a powerful check on the usual 
excesses of a military aristocracy. The pre-1914 Social Democracy, despite 
its many later vacillations and betrayals, effectively inculcated a hostile 
attitude into millions of people toward Junkerdom. The exaggerated 

*"In Search of a Lost People,’ New York, 1948, p. 17. 
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influence that has been ascribed to militarism in German history is the way 
in which jingoism has wanted the German people to appear in the public 
eye. It is ironic that many liberals abroad often joined Hitler in reinter- 
preting German history along militaristic lines. 

The weight that is attributed to Anti-Semitism in German history is an 
even greater distortion. During the Middle Ages, the persecution of Jews 
in Germany followed from social and religious motives which existed in 
nearly every European country, In this connection, Germany was neither 
more conspicuous nor innocuous than France or Italy. The emancipation of 
the Jews from medizvalism depended almost entirely on the tempo of 
middle class development. Anti-Semitism lingered in Germany primarily 
among those elements whose relation to the Jewish people turned on 
economic or historically-obsolete interests. In the professions, competition 
between German Jews and Gentiles was very severe. As a result, Anti- 
Semitic feeling among the students and intellectuals ran high. The aristocracy 
was Anti-Semitic because of obvious traditional, caste and political reasons. 
Right and Centre movements often availed themselves of these sentiments 
to carry on a noisy agitation against the alleged influence of the Jews in 
German life. But even in many reactionary circles, Anti-Semitism was often 
cynically regarded as little more than a political device. It was not permitted 
to outweigh the many personal and blood relations that tied well-to-do Jews 
and Gentiles in nearly every phase of German life. 

Among the broad mass of the German people, Anti-Semitism had prac- 
tically no influence whatever. Franz Neumann, whose work on Nazism still 
has no equal to-day, submits a very careful judgement of Anti-Semitism in 
Germany. ‘Although Anti-Semitism was nowhere so actively propagated as 
in Germany, it failed to strike root in the population; the agitation became 
so vigorously fanatic that it defeated itself. The workers’ movement 
remained immune from it, and Bebel, pre-war leader of the German Social- 
Democratic party, was acclaimed when he denounced Anti-Semitism as the 
“socialism of fools”. In 1885 the Conservatives dropped Anti-Semitism from 
their platform and severed their connections with the Anti-Semitic party, 
causing its parliamentary defeat. . . . Spontaneous, popular Anti-Semitism 
is still weak in Germany. This assertion cannot be proved directly, but it is 
significant that despite the incessant propaganda to which the German 
people have been subjected for many years, there is no record of a single 
spontaneous anti-Jewish attack committed by persons not belonging to the 
Nazi party. The writer’s personal conviction, paradoxical as it may seem, 
is that the German people are the least Anti-Semitic of all.” Neumann’s 
view may be compared with that of Peter Drucker, whose The End of the 
Economic Man contains a deep insight into fascism. Writes Drucker: 
‘Equally striking is the fact that racial Anti-Semitism was not taken 
seriously even by the great majority of Nazis. “It is just a catchword to 
attract voters” was a standing phrase which everybody repeated and 
believed, and that I took it seriously was more than once regarded as definite 
proof of my stupidity and gullibility.* Although Drucker takes exception 
to the order of opinion expressed by Neumann — he regards the view of 
the German masses as the ‘least Anti-Semitic of all people’ as an ‘exaggera- 


* ‘Behemoth,’ New York, 1944, p. 110 and 121. 
**The End of the Economic Man,’ New York, 1939, p. 17. 
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tion’ — it is his belief that ‘Anti-Semitism has become less popular to the 
degree to which the drive against the Jews has been accelerated’.* It may 
be safely inferred that Anti-Smitism was certainly not a mass \movement 
among the German people as it was in Eastern Europe. 

After 1933, every vehicle of education and. propaganda was employed to 
inculcate Anti-Semitic feeling into the German people. Aside from the 
well-known racist laws introduced by the Nazis, attempts to harbour or 
inform Jews of forthcoming measures involved the risk of capital punish- 
ment. Nonetheless, the German people not only failed to overtly respond 
to the propaganda of their rulers but, on the contrary, the ‘Goebbels’ 
Diaries’ contain important instances of aid given to Jews in the face of 
stringent legislation. ‘Unfortunately our better circles, especially the intel- 
lectuals,’ writes the Propaganda Minister, ‘once again have failed to 
understand our policy about the Jews and in some cases have even taken 
their part. As a result our plans were tipped off prematurely, so that a lot 
of Jews slipped through our hands’.. The same complaint is registered in 
an entry on 11th March, 1943. ‘The scheduled arrest of all Jews on one day 
has proved a flash in the pan because of the shortsighted behaviour of 
industrialists who warned the Jews in time. We therefore failed to lay our 
hands on about 4,000. The arrest of Jews and Jewesses living in privileged 
wedlock caused a terrific commotion, especially in artistic circles, since these 
privileged marriages are still prevalent among actors.” In one entry, Goebbels 
expresses concern over an outbreak of popular resistance to the evacuation 
of aged Jews. ‘Unfortunately there have been a number of regrettable scenes 
at a Jewish home for the aged, where a large number of people gathered 
and in part even took sides with the Jews. I ordered the S.D. not to continue 
Jewish evacuation at so critical a moment.” Nazi policy was not without an 
element of cynicism toward the Jewish ‘problem’ in Berlin. ‘I gave orders to 
investigate all Jews still left in Berlin. I don’t want to see Jews with the 
Star of David running about in the capitol. Either the Star must be taken 
from them and they be classed as privileged, or they must be evacuated 
altogether from the capitol of the Reich.” 

When German fascism began the destruction of European Jewry in 
1942, scrupulous precautions were taken to conceal the facts from the 
German people. The Nazi press was absolutely silent about the shooting 
and gassings in Poland; the régime employed select police and S.S, troops 
against the Ghettoes; the population and troops had absolutely no know- 
ledge of the true aims that motivated the evacuation of Jews from Western 
Europe. In fact, every attempt was made to cast the life of the Jews in 
Poland in a benign light. The Jews were depicted as living a comfortable 
— even carefree — existence and there was talk that a Jewish State was 
to be established in Eastern Europe during the early days of the war. Nazi 
propaganda often predicated the evacuation of the Jews neither on the 
bestiality nor brutality of the German people, but — quixotically enough 
— on their humanity. 


* Ibid, p. 217. 
°*The Goebbels Diaries,’ New York, pp. 261-2. 
* Ibid, p. 294. 
‘Ibid, p. 276. 
* Ibid, p. 335. 
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The Social Basis of Genocide 


What, then, were the reasons for Anti-Semitic propaganda in Germany? 
A single answer that would satisfy the different needs which Anti-Semitism 
met over changing phases of German social life is obviously impossible. 

During the early nineteenth century, for example, Anti-Semitism was 
actively propagated by German liberalism. The reforms of Napoleon 
included the emancipation of the Jews in the areas occupied by French 
troops. The liberals, resisting Napoleon in a fury of patriotism, identified 
the Jews with the entire Napoleonic reform programme. Under Bismarck, 
the Jews were made the scapegoats for economic and social ills. In this 
form, Anti-Semitism was actively propagated by a number of reactionary 
political groupings and finally entered into the programme of the Nazi 

arty. 

. After Hitler became Chancellor, outbreaks against the Jews were care- 
fully timed to cover up unpopular measures by the State. The Nazis had 
signally failed to carry through the anti-monopolistic measures which they 
promised to German shopkeepers and craftsmen. In fact, business combines 
were encouraged and actively supported by the régime. “The assault on the 
economic position of the Jews coincided, significantly enough, with the 
purge of inefficient personnel from retail and handicraft business: that is 
to say, with the repudiation by National Socialism of its pledge to protect 
the old middle classes. It is virtually certain that the vom Rath murder was 
merely a pretext and that the economic persecution of the Jews was a mere 
diversion intended to conceal the assault on the middle classes as a whole.” 
Anti-Semitism was thus utilized to direct attention away from government 
measures which contradicted the original promises in the Nazi programme. 

A number of auxiliary motives were also present. The liquidation of 
Jewish holdings and their transfer to the Nazi party or other industrial 
groups was added to the scapegoat motif. Outbreaks against the Jews 
often thinly disguised an appetite on the part of the Nazi bureaucracy for 
additional wealth and property. In time, the cup of Anti-Semitic expropria- 
tions spilled over and encompassed a number of Gentile as well as Jewish 
concerns. Ownership to several old industrial holdings were eventually 
acquired by the parvenu leaders of the fascist movement. Psychological and 
nationalist forces played a subordinate réle throughout. 

The foregoing motives for German Anti-Semitism are to-day well under- 
stood. They are responsible for Anti-Semitic outbreaks not only in Germany 
but in parts of Europe and America. No one, however — and least of all 
the German Jews — would have believed that Anti-Semitism in this 
form could lead to the systematic extermination of European Jewry. In fact, 
it was generally believed that the Jews were actually necessary for the 
success of fascist policy. The Jews, it seemed, had to be preserved to 
ornament the entire Nazi fagade. There is absolutely no reason to suppose 
that this view was in error. It should be apparent that when the Nazis 
resorted to genocide, new economic and political compulsions had subsumed 
the traditional motives of social Anti-Semitism in Germany. ; 

Some insight into these new compulsions can be obtained from the 
‘Goebbels’ Diaries’ and from the German occupation of Europe during the 


war. In an entry on the need to ‘solve’ the Jewish ‘question’, Goebbels 
* Neumann, op. cit., p. 116. 
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observes: ‘From all this the Fuehrer deduced that all the rubbish of small 
nations (Kleinstaaten-Geruempel) still existing in Europe must be liquidated 
as fast as possible, The aim of our struggle must be to create a unified 
Europe. The Germans alone can really organize Europe.” 

The Nazi programme fer the ‘organization’ of Europe had sweeping 
proportions. From an economic standpoint, this programme seems to have 
involved the concentration of nearly all major industry in the Reich. The 
rest of Europe was to be rendered entirely dependent on German produc- 
tion. Populous areas, supported primarily by factory work, were to be 
reduced and directed into agriculture. Where a rounded economy existed 
outside of Germany, the intent was to orient production one-sidedly, into 
narrow channels suitable only for a continental division of labour built 
around German industry. Europe’s subjugation by the armed might of the 
Nazi régime would thus be perpetuated and stabilized by its complete 
dependence on the German economy. Not only external, military factors, but 
also internal, economic factors, would guarantee the acquiescence of Europe. 

The political and cultural programme of the Nazi régime developed as 
little more than a reflex to the rise of this orientation. It was the super- 
structure of economic policies that were certain to deprive millions of 
people of the economic bases by which they were formerly sustained. The 
Nazi racial policy, indeed the ethnological hierarchy propounded by Hitler, 
came to mean the complete reshuffling of the European people into a 
hierarchy of rights to the very means of life itself. Whatever the conscious- 
ness that can be attributed to the Nazi régime during different phases of its 
rule, the imperialist programme of Germany during the war was tantamount 
to passing a death penalty on entire peoples and on ‘useless’ or politically 
dangerous strata in those populations which were allowed to survive. 

In theory, the German people were to supply the military, technical and 
industrial personnel of Europe. Peoples whose cultural traditions were 
presumably closest to the Germans, who were supposed to be most 
assimilable to the privileged core of Nazi society, were to be accorded the 
next significant estate in the ‘New Order’. This refers to Germanic peoples 
like the Scandinavians and the Dutch. The Slavic nations, on the other 
hand, were to be treated as veritable slaves, as Europe’s perennial beasts of 
burden. 

In some measure, the Nazi occupation of Europe juridically exhibited a 
superficial resemblance to this theoretical model. Holland and Scandinavia 
were permitted the outward trappings of autonomy although the Nazis 
exercised an iron, de facto control over these areas. No pretence to 
sovereignty was permitted in Belgium and occupied France, while the 
administration of Poland and Russia presented the worst features of 
colonial rule. Actually, however, the treatment accorded to the populations 
of Europe during the war was the result of calloused economic and political 
motives. Whatever the outward disparities of privilege accorded to the 
nations under Nazi rule, the Dutch and Scandinavians were often treated 
more severely than other peoples, It is ironic, for example, that next to 
Warsaw no city was more heavily bombed by the Luftwaffe than Rotterdam. 
On the other hand, the Czechs — a people who, although advanced in 
industrial development, were regarded by the Nazis as ‘inferior’ in the 

* Goebbels, op. cit., p. 357. 
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fascist scheme of things — were treated with unusual ‘delicacy’ (Lidice 
aside). 1t is apparent that the tempo with which Germany’s programme was 
being executed was continually modified by the economic exigencies of war 
and especially by a fearful respect for the resistance which highly indus- 
trialized nations could present under war conditions. 

Nonetheless, the compelling economic forces that drove German 
imperialism to war doomed millions of peoples to death chambers despite 
all military considerations. With the entry of America on the side of Britain, 
the war assumed an irrevocable character. All hope of a swift military or 
diplomatic conclusion was abandoned, and permanent, although preliminary, 
steps were taken by the Nazi régime into the ‘future’. The régime, faced 
with the alternative of utter capitulation or complete victory, naturally acted 
on the latter premises. Historically fundamental goals subsumed those 
which had been conditioned by a more or less peaceful period. The antici- 
pation of unsupportable population surpluses arising from the contraction 
of Europe’s economy was realized in the mass destruction of political 
opponents, whole strata of the Polish intelligentsia, vagrant peoples like the 
Gypsies — and European Jewry. The Nazi régime, in effect, exercised its 
privileged inability to compromise between total victory and total defeat 
by responding more nakedly than elsewhere (Russia excepted) to the 
elemental forces of present-day imperialism. 


Nazi Labour Policy and the Jews 


The Nazi régime was not simply carried over to genocide by its hostility 
to the Jews and other peoples; rather, between the outbreak of war and the 
initial steps toward genocide, intermediate phases appeared which show 
that the Nazis were sufficiently dispassionate in their plans to attempt to 
use the Jews for rather ‘conventional’ purposes. These include bribery, the 
exchange of Jews for material goods, slave labour and even a plan to 
evacuate the Jews to Madagascar. It is only when many offers of this sort 
were ‘declined’ by the Allies or when the evacuation of Jews from Europe 
became an impossibility that the Nazis coldly resorted to genocide. From 
the diaries of important Nazi leaders it is clear that the destruction of the 
Jews was scarcely regarded as a pleasant task or as the mere satisfaction of 
individual, Anti-Semitic sentiments. The Nazis identified genocide with 
basic economic and political aims for Europe. 

The reshuffling of the Polish Jews was begun shortly after the conquest 
of Poland, when several thousand Jews were removed to the Lublin area 
from Austria and Western Poland. Major evacuations did not occur until 
1940. During this period, the movement of Jews was irresolute. Although 
the Nazis may have considered the extermination of the Jews as early as 
1939, decisions as to the fate of these people seem to have alternated between 
slave labour and a plan to send the Jews to Madagascar. It is interesting to 
note that when the A-B action directed toward the extermination of the 
Polish intelligentsia was intensified in 1940, Hans Frank, the Governor 
General of Poland, still envisioned the deportation of the Jews to Madagas- 
car. The Nazis probably emphasized this scheme in order to gain conces- 
sions from the Allied powers; and it is reasonable to suppose that enough 
room existed within the military interests of the Allies for negotiation. The 
cold objectivity of the German attitude toward the Jews could work either 
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way: toward emigration for certain advantages or toward outright exter- 
mination. But this coldness was apparently reciprocated by the Allied 
leadership, which viewed the fate of the Jews with complete, unrelieved 
indifference throughout the war. 

By the end of 1941, the Nazis seem to have finally agreed to the liquida- 
tion of the Jews in Poland, Resolution on how this was to be achieved, 
however, had not hardened as yet into any systematic technique. In a report 
to the cabinet of the Government General (Poland) on 16th December, 
1941, Frank argues: ‘We cannot shoot or poison these 3,500,000 Jews, but 
we shall nevertheless be able to take measures which will lead, somehow, to 
their annihilation, and this in connection with the gigantic measures to be 
determined in discussion from the Reich.” As late as September, 1942, 
Goebbels is credited with a proposal that mass extermination be meted out 
to all Jews and Gypsies, Poles sentenced to imprisonment for more than 
three to four years, Czechs and Germans with life sentences, etc. The form 
of extermination proposed by Goebbels was to have been by overwork.” 

Frank’s report and, later, Goebbels’ policy, is of tremendous interest. The 
reference by Frank to ‘gigantic measures’ suggests the type of fundamental 
reorientation in the Nazi programme which we have already discussed. That 
the liquidation of the Jews was part of even greater measures in Europe 
places the use of genocide in a context that entirely contradicts the isolated 
treatment which this problem has usually received. Goebbels’ technique for 
the liquidation not only of Jews but even Germans imprisoned for life is 
equally suggestive. Extermination by overwork is an important ‘detail’ that 
visibly links Nazi policy with measures employed for decades in Russia. The 
fact that two countries, so different in traditions and historical background, 
could have approached a common solution for ‘surplus’ populations cannot 
be viewed as accidental. Social insight suggests that any identity of policy 
between Russia and Germany reflects the existence of similar economic 
forces — indeed, forces which may be said to have sweeping historical 
implications for the entire world. 

Although many Jews perished in slave labour camps, the Goebbels’ 
‘formula’ was only partly adopted. The principal means for exterminating 
Polish and Hungarian Jewry was by gassing — a suggestion which modern 
totalitarianism owes to Eichmann, the chief of Jewish affairs in the Reich 
Main Security Office. There can be no doubt that Eichmann’s technique 
deprived the Nazis of valuable labour resources. Complaints to this effect 
appear in one or two of the documents published during the Nuremberg 
Trials. ‘Not unimportant manpower has been taken from us in form of our 
old proven Jewish communities,’ writes Hans Frank. ‘It is clear that the 
working programme is made difficult when in the middle of this programme, 
during the war, the order of complete annihilation of the Jews is given. 
The responsibility for this cannot be placed upon the government of the 
General Government. The directive for the annihilation of the Jews comes 
from high quarters. We have to be content with the consequences and can 
only report that the Jew has caused tremendous difficulties with regard to 


* Printed in ‘Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression,’ Document 2233-D-PS. This work 
comprises a ten-volume compilation of selections from German state papers, used 
as evidence during the Nuremberg Trials. Hereinafter designated N.C. 

.N.C., Document 682 PS. 
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the work-programme.”™ As a matter of fact, blanket orders for extermination 
were probably not given by Berlin — although a ‘final’ or ‘biological’ 
solution was the end in view. The destruction of European Jewry was 
conditioned by changing manpower policies during the war and by divergent 
interests in the State apparatus. 

According to the affidavit of Hauptsturmfuehrer S.S, Dieter Wisliceny, 
an intimate associate of Eichmann, the order to exterminate the Jews ‘was 
dated some time in April, 1942’.“ This order was immediately put into 
execution; but the full weight of the exterminations did not fall on Polish 
Jewry until the summer and autumn of 1942. It was primarily in 1942 and 
again in the spring and summer of 1944, when large numbers of Hungarian 
Jews and French anti-Nazis were gassed, that most of European Jewry was 
exterminated. The liquidation of the Russian Jews was entrusted to Einsatz- 
gruppen, who marched through the countryside executing Jews by firing 
squads. On the whole, well over half or even two-thirds of European Jewry 
was destroyed when the Warsaw uprising occurred. 

What were the manpower policies of Berlin during this and subsequent 

tiods? 

Pe When the German armies first rolled into Russia, Hitler explicitly forbade 
the use of Eastern labour in the German war economy. The expectation of 
a quick victory over Russia was so high that the Germans treated the 
Ukrainian and Russian populace, prisoners of war and labour resources 
with extreme profligacy. As late as December, 1941, a memorandum from 
Rosenberg to Hitler takes cognizance of the enormous death rate in a 
prisoner of war camp for Russians. ‘Anyhow,’ observes Rosenberg with 
satisfaction, ‘they are unable to consume good food and one must count on 
it that not very many will remain. Aside from that, the manpower in the 
country is large enough — the land even overpopulated.” To the know- 
ledge of this writer, the use of Russian labour was not even entertained 
officially until about two weeks after the invasion. A conference memoran- 
dum, dated 4th July, 1941, suggests that Hitler’s ban on Russian labour in 
the Reich might be ‘relaxed a little’, The discussion at this conference 
appears to be entirely surreptitious — behind the back of the Fuehrer, as 
it were. The proposals are modest: ‘Approximately 500,000 Russians are 
needed (also to make up for the 50,000-100,000 French who are to be 
released) — 400,000 in agriculture, 80,000 in construction, 10,000 in 
mining (especially lignite).”* 

By November, 1941, when difficulties were occurring on the Eastern 
front, the issue of Russian labour had moved from behind the back of the 
régime to top level discussion. Directives were now issued to mobilize 
Eastern workers for labour not only in raw material industries but also in 
armament factories. The régime, however, did little or nothing to conserve 
Eastern labour. The memoranda, directives, orders and correspondence of 
this period explicitly emphasize that working conditions for Eastern labour 
are to remain far lower than is the case for other foreign workers. Eastern 
workers are to be segregated, harshly treated, specially identified and 
politically screened for executions. As late as November, 1943, a circular 

*N.C., Doc. 2233-E-PS. 

*N.C., Doc. Affidavit C. 


*N.C., Doc. 1517-PS. 
"N.C., Doc. 1199-PS. 
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from Bormann couples the maximum use of Eastern labour with harsh 
treatment for Russian prisoners of war. “The P.W.s are not to be “cared 
for” but are to be handled in such a manner that the required highest 
degree of work output be attained,’ states the circular, ‘With this, needless 
to say, goes, besides just treatment of the P.W.s, the supplying of the 
P.W.s with the rations, clothing, etc., due them according to existing 
directives.” 

Whatever the ‘existing directives’ contained, the essential orientation by 
which they were originally framed leaves no room-for doubt. Testifying 
before the Nuremberg Tribunal on 7th January, 1946, S.S.-General Bach- 
Selewski stated that Himmler planned to ‘decimate the Slav population by 
thirty million’. This orientation recurs in numerous secret documents 
published in recent years. An official in Rosenberg’s Ministry for the East, 
for example, interprets a Bormann memorandum in 1942 as follows: “The 
Slavs may work for us. In so far as we don’t need them they may die. 
Therefore compulsory vaccination and German health services are super- 
fluous. The fertility of the Slavs is undesirable. They may use contraceptives § 
or practice abortion, the more the better.”* When, at length, the exigencies 
of war modified or postponed the objectives of this orientation, it was 
explicitly regarded as a change of plans. A report by Rosenberg in 
December, 1942, makes this perfectly clear. ‘Since the Eastern war has 
turned out unexpectedly long,’ writes the Minister of the East, ‘it is the 
opinion of civilian and military commanders that German Eastern policy 
must be changed. Food rations allowed for the Russian population are so 
low that they fail to secure mere existence. The Russians are faced with 
death by starvation. . . . The position at one time taken by Germans that 
there were too many people in the East, and that their extermination would 
be a blessing, must now be changed, since the Wehrmacht lives by the 
work performed in the Eastern cities.’ 

The point to be emphasized is that when the extermination of the Jews 
was at its height (1942), the Nazi régime was of the conviction that it had 
unlimited manpower resources once it was decided to use Slav labour 
extensively. The German leadership had no reason to suppose that the 
extermination not only of the Jews but also of other peoples would interfere 
to any significant extent with the output of the war industry. This was 
especially true in 1942, when the Eastern manpower programme was 
inaugurated on an enormous scale and when the German occupation in 
Russia was at its height. Even after the German army met with defeat in 
Stalingrad, there was little reason to believe that the flow of labour would 
decline. On the contrary, the Wehrmacht planned to evacuate all civilians 
from Russia before the front line of the Russian army. In any case, reports 
from Einsatzgruppen and civil administrators in the East indicate that the 
‘final solution’ of the Jewish ‘problem’ was not immediately applicable to 
Jews who were required for the economy. A report from Einsatzgruppe A, 
after noting the number of executions undertaken, states that the ‘remainder 
still left in the Baltic provinces is urgently required as labour and housed in 
the Ghettoes’. This consideration is repeated throughout the report, 

The German leadership undoubtedly preferred the extermination of the 


'NLC., Doc. 228-PS. 
*N_C., Doc. R-36. 
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Jews to their employment as labour. This preference was based not only on 
general economic considerations but also on economic considerations of a 
secondary order. Just as Anti-Semitic expropriations during the thirties had 
enriched certain industrial interests and the Nazi party, so the S.S, found 
itself financially involved in the exterminations. The wealth which genocide 
provided was gruesome: it came from the gold teeth and hair as well as 
immovable property of the victims. Nonetheless, this wealth was 
systematically stored away, tabulated and used to enhance the power of the 
§$.S. By the end of the war, income from this source had accumulated to 
more than a billion marks and was deposited in a special S.S, account, In 
the lowest echelons of the Einsatz and Concentration Camp administrations, 
the acquisition of Jewish property was eagerly pursued. ‘The appetite of the 
ordinary S.S. soldiery frequently rode roughshod over the needs of the 
State. In fact, the extermination of the Jews often provided the S.S. troops 
with an excuse to loot non-Jewish valuables in the East. A Nazi Commis- 
sioner in Ruthenia, for example, submitted a blistering report of an Einsatz- 
gruppe that appeared in a village under his authority. He writes that ‘I find 
myself obliged to point out that the police battalion has looted in an 
unheard manner during the action, and that not only in Jewish houses but 
just the same in those of the White Ruthenians. Anything of use such as 
boots, leather, cloth, gold and other valuables, has been taken away. On 
the basis of statements of members of the armed forces, watches were torn 
off the arms of Jews in public, on the street, and rings were pulled off the 
fingers in the most brutal manner.’ The report continues with a vehement 
description and denunciation of the battalion and concludes with the 
following plea: ‘Only, I beg you to grant me one request: In the future, 
keep this police battalion away from me by all means.’”” 

In the bureaucratic lexicon of National Socialism, the foregoing problem 
comes under the category of ‘improper management’. The truth is, however, 
that ‘improper management’ and the economic interests of the S.S. and its 
troops carried the extermination of the Jews and Russians to a point which 
transgressed Nazi interests as a whole after 1942 and 1943. As late as 
December, 1942, a memorandum to camp doctors in concentration camps 
could complain that ‘out of 135,000 arrivals (of foreign workers) about 
70,000 died’.” As the labour shortage increased, the emphasis began to shift 
toward better treatment of prisoners, By March, 1943, even the differentials 
between Eastern and other foreign labourers were dropped. But divergent 
interests had already been crystallized within the apparatus. The interests 
of the S.S., at the very least, gave a momentum to genocide that tended 
increasingly to contradict the needs of the labour ministry. 

The Nazis were not oblivious to the labour shortages created by the 
extermination of the Jews. It is significant that they could excuse genocide 
by weighing it against their expectations for adequate labour resources. ‘It is 
clear that these (labour) difficulties have been increased by the elimination 
of Jewish manpower,’ wrote Lammers in April, 1943, ‘but it is incorrect to 
consider this elimination as the cause of difficulties. If the necessary basis 
for proper management of manpower had been given, the elimination of 


Jewish manpower would not have caused any difficulties worth mentioning.” 
*N.C., Doc. 1099-PS. 
*N.C., Doc. 2171-PS, 
*N.C., Doc, 2220-PS, 
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When it came to the extermination of Hungarian Jews in 1944, the use of 
Jewish labour on a wide scale was seriously entertained. According to 
Wisliceny, ‘I was present in Budapest in June or July, 1944, at a meeting 
between Eichmann and Hoess, Commandant of Auschwitz concentration 
camp, at which they talked specifically about the percentage of Hungarian 
Jews that would be strong enough for labour, On the basis of transports 
previously received at Auschwitz and the supply of Jews inspected by him 
in collection centres, Hoess stated that only 20 or at the most 25 per cent. 
of these Hungarian Jews could be used for labour. Hoess said that this 
percentage also pertained to all Jews transported to Auschwitz from all over 
German occupied Europe, with the exception of Greek Jews who were of 
such poor quality that they all had to be eliminated.’ Even Hitler was 
prepared to take a direct hand in the use of Jewish labour. Speer reported 
in April, 1944, that the Fuehrer was considering the use of Jews to work 
on an important building project. ‘If it should prove impossible there too, to 
get hold of the necessary workers, the Fuehrer himself will contact the 
Reichsfuehrer “S.S.” and will give an order that the required 100,000 men 
are to be made available by bringing in Jews from Hungary.’ 

The fact that the Nazi leadership could juggle their plans for the Jews 
in such fashion necessarily plays havoc with psychological explanations of 
genocide. A psychological interpretation rests entirely on the supposition 
that a few deranged Anti-Semites relentlessly pursued the destruction of 
the Jews without any regard for objective considerations. 


The Technique of Genocide 


Once the aims and methods of extermination were decided upon, the 
Nazis proceeded in a manner so dispassionate, so clearly calculated, as to 
belie the countless psychological and emotional motives that have been 
attached to genocide. We may leave the personal behaviour of the S.S., 
Gestapo and Ukrainian and Polish ghetto troops aside. Indeed, from any 
standpoint, both the behaviour of the victims and their immediate perse- 
cutors was reduced to such elemental — almost automatic — responses, 
that one can scarcely speak of genocide in personalized terms, Hunger, terror 
and futility often rendered many of the Jews almost completely numb to any 
higher realization of their fate. In time, individuality often sunk entirely to 
the level of immediate impulses, impulses that alternated between a 
day-to-day fear of extermination and the stupor of complete indifference. 
Genocide in Eastern Europe, horrible as it may be, became a cold statistical 
entity. It was, par excellence, a social, a mass fact — not an individual 
experience. 

The Nazis, in fact, would probably never have succeeded in carrying 
through their policies so easily without first reducing their victims to the 
condition of an ineffectual mass, Their technique was primarily social, not 
psychological; and whatever psychological results they reaped derive from 
the social techniques they employed. The most important of these techniques 
was castification. The Jews were almost completely divided internally; first, 
between the Ghetto administration (composed entirely of Jews) and the 
populace; second, within the populace itself. Long after the Ghettoes knew 
their fate, solidarity among the Jews remained at a bare minimum — if it 
can be truly said, in a social sense, to have existed at all. The picture that 
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has been cultivated of resistance in the Ghettoes and in the concentration 
camps is exaggerated. The simple fact is that most of the work, especially 
in Warsaw, of rounding up victims for the death camps was performed by 
the Jewish police (Ordnungsdienst) with the complicity of the Jewish 
Community Council (Judenrat). The uprising of the Warsaw Ghetto 
occurred after the Jewish population had been reduced from 400,000 to less 
than 80,000 people. The uprising itself was based on the work of several 
hundred Jews — most of whom, as an organized group, largely operated 
apart from the rest of the Ghetto. The appeals of underground Jewish 
organizations to resistance, appeals which were initiated as early as the 
summer of 1942, were entirely ignored by the mass of Warsaw Jewry. 

The creation of conflicting interests among the Jews began with their 
isolation from the surrounding population. Poland was selected as the site 
of the Ghettoes because, more so than elsewhere, Polish Anti-Semitism was 
a truly mass movement. At the outset, the Jews found themselves divorced 
not only physically but also spiritually from indigenous resistance move- 
ments, hated and opposed by a people who themselves were to rank second 
only to the Jews as victims of German imperialism. It must be said 
categorically that very little aid was supplied by Polish underground move- 
ments to those organized groups which existed within the Ghetto. While 
socialist and liberal Polish organizations frequently expressed sympathy for 
the plight of the Jews, their support was dilatory, uncertain and far below 
the aid that could have been given. 

Perhaps even more devastating was the behaviour of the Judenrat and 
the Jewish police. The Judenrat consistently attempted to conceal or disguise 
the fate prepared for the Jews by German fascism. Even when this fate was 
already public knowledge, the Judenrat behaved as though it was totally 
oblivious to the extermination camps. Indeed, the Judenrat encouraged 
reassuring, conciliatory and soporific moods among the Jews. Its major 
function was to support the illusions of the Ghetto, and when this failed — 
to inculcate resignation. Perhaps the only gesture of protest to which the 
Judenrat ever rose was the suicide of its chief, Adam Czerniakow. There- 
after, the Judenrat became increasingly demoralized — indeed, meaning- 
less to the populace and even to the German authorities, During the Warsaw 
uprising, many of its leaders were summarily executed by the Nazis. 

The Jewish police was demoralized almost at the outset of its formation. 
Although despised by all, the police quickly accepted and began to ape the 
behaviour of the S.S. As Leo Lowenthal somewhat astutely observes for 
victims of totalitarianism: ‘Terror reaches its peak of success when the 
victim loses his awareness of the gulf between himself and his tormentors.’* 
While the application of this view must be qualified for the mass of victims 
in Warsaw, it is certainly true that the Nazis awakened parallel forms of 
behaviour from ‘privileged’ groups in the Ghetto. In any case, the Jewish 
police often acted with a ferocity that compares only with the worst 
elements among the S.S. and Gestapo. The effect of this behaviour was 
well-calculated: it produced a deep sense of alienation among individual 
Jews from their people. The Nazi system of castes and privileges, even 
among the doomed, corroded the entire body of the Ghetto with mistrust, 
hatred and brutality. 


*L. Lowenthal, ‘Terror’s Atomization of Man,’ Commentary, January, 1946, 
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But the demoralization of the Ghetto did not end with the effects 
produced by the Judenrat and the Jewish police. The entire process of 
recruiting victims for the death chambers unfolded in successive, ever- 
diminishing layers of privilege. This process comprised waves of ‘actions’, 
in which new social norms arose for escaping evacuation after each ‘action’, 
After the first ‘action’ (July, 1942), it was believed that Jews engaged in 
work useful to the Germans would not be deported. Registrants besieged 
the Labour Bureau for work cards. Everyone who could, scattered into some 
trade or industry which would grant security from future ‘actions’. Step by 
step, however, the ‘exemptions’ narrowed until a furious competition for 
‘exempted’ jobs divided the Ghetto. All the social, cultural and personal 
bonds that cement a community were dissolved by a hysterical pursuit for 
connections, influence or jobs. Those elements who could not find any way 
to secure their position became stupefied by fear and hopelessness. The 
social ties of the entire Ghetto were completely shattered from within as 
well as without. 


The Social Causes of Genocide 


The techniques which were used to undermine the Ghettoes were not 
new. They were refined in Poland from similar methods which were 
employed by the Nazis throughout Europe, including Germany, Indeed, 
they were borrowed from the arsenal of world imperialism, from techniques 
used in British, French, Belgian and Dutch colonies — and especially in 


present-day Russia. During the Stalin-Hitler pact, German missions care- 
fully studied the Kremlin’s methods of internal repression, The divisions 
introduced by Stakhanovism, the strata created within the entire Russian 
social structure, the policy of privileges and differentials which prevailed in 
slave labour camps, undoubtedly gained a good deal of recognition. It would 
be no exaggeration to say that the Germans transferred from past and direct 
knowledge as much as they could of Stalin’s techniques to Europe. At the 
risk of philistine outrage, we shall venture the opinion that the difference 
between German and Russian methods rests in the sensitivity that the 
Germans exhibited to popular pressure. However brutal German policy 
was, repression never quite reached the dimensions assumed in Russia. It is 
an extraordinary fact that German fascism showed more hesitation in the 
application of repressive measures than Russian fascism, Nazi rule in 
Poland was severe, brutal and calloused. But it never succeeded in creating 
the ghost-like atmosphere of sheer terror that has so completely settled over 
East Europe to-day. 

The choice between Hitlerism and Stalinism is, of course, no choice 
at all. The point to be emphasized is that the destruction of European 
Jewry — in which Stalin particjpated after his own fashion — was 
neither an ephemeral episode in history nor a symptom of paranoic leader- 
ship. It followed from social changes in modern history and from wide- 
spread methods of social domination. Lowenthal recognizes this when he 
warns that fascist terror is ‘deeply rooted in the trends of modern civiliza- 
tion, and especially in the pattern of modern economy. . . . The dreams of 
Western civilization may still become reality if mankind can free itself from 
the use of human beings as surplus or commodities or means, Otherwise we 
too may face the terror’, 
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Lowenthal’s view is very close to what has been propounded here. He 
writes: ‘Mankind to-day has so tremendously improved its technology as to 
render itself largely superfluous. Modern machinery and methods of 
organization have made it possible for a relatively small minority of 
managers, technicians and skilled workers to keep the whole industrial 
apparatus going. Society has reached the stage of potential mass unemploy- 
ment; and mass employment is increasingly a manipulated product of the 
state and state-like powers which channelize surplus mankind into public 
works, including armies and official or semi-official political organizations, 
in order to keep it at once alive and under control. 

‘This is to say that large masses of workers have lost all creative relation 
to the productive process. They live in a social and economic vacuum. 
Their dilemma is the pre-condition of terror. . . . For them, terror is the 
institutionalized administration of large strata of mankind as surplus.’ 

Lowenthal’s view, however, does not deepen sufficiently the contrast that 
exists between the fascist treatment of human ‘surplus’ and earlier behaviour 
toward ‘surplus’ population, In the days of laissez-faire, ‘surplus’ popula- 
tion was actually indispensable to the middle class. A large labour reserve 
was not only regarded as an asset but as a precondition for the operation of 
the economy. Malthus’ theory generally was accepted as an explanation 
rather than as a basis for social action. The simple fact is that investment 
into industry (accumulation, to employ the terminology of the classical 
economists) demanded millions of accessible human beings to operate new 
factories or to keep wages low by competition for jobs. The view that came 
to prevail in Nazi Germany and that continues to exist in Russia marks a 
complete reversal of attitude. It reflects a basic historical turn not only in 
the character of modern technology and the social outlook which this change 
has encouraged, but also in the entire economic mechanism itself. 

To move beyond the general possibilities for genocide, in short, to 
determine the social conditions that dictate genocide, it is necessary that we 
look for factors of a more specific and compelling character than are to be 
found in Lowenthal’s account. We may expect to find these factors in the 
economic developments that describe the change from laissez-faire to 
totalitarian society. 

One such factor is the development industrial structures have undergone 
during the past hundred years, We refer to the rise and supremacy of 
industrial monopolistic enterprises. Although it is generally supposed that 
industrial monopolies reduce capitalist rivalry, the very contrary happens to 
be the case. Competition is actually quickened and intensified under 
monopoly conditions because the magnitude of capital resources that is 
brought to bear against rivals (and rivals continue to exist especially on the 
international market) has increased with capital concentration. The point is 
that while competition is preserved, its goals have changed from the classic 
period of laissez-faire. Whereas in the laissez-faire era, the aim of industrial 
entrepreneurs was to achieve a greater command over the market, under 
monopoly conditions the direction of competition is toward the seizure of 
tival industries in much the same sense that whole branches of the home 
economy have been appropriated by monopolies. During the last century, 
success in capitalist rivalry usually depended upon the efficiency with which 
an enterprise could produce and the extent to which it could undersell 
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competitors. To-day, monopolies withstand competition by the control they 
exercise over production, that is, by their ability to regulate industry and 
the market. 

This process is always graduated to a national scale. The Nazi state was 
borne to power with the support of the dominant, most rapacious, sections 
of heavy industry. Indeed, the totalitarian state assiduously fosters monopo- 
listic interests. It translates into political and overt military terms the entire 
character and atmosphere of competition as it exists in industry. Monopolis- 
tic competition, acting upon modern society through the channels of the 
totalitarian (and even the ‘democratic’) state, invariably entails severe 
repressive measures — for which the German ‘New Order’ provided an 
example, As conquered industries are subordinated to the interests of 
dominant monopolies and monopolized countries, a general economic, 
indeed, industrial, contraction in the dominated countries occurs. 

The interests of monopoly capitalism are not simply shaped by the 
pristine forces of capital concentration, Another and very important factor 
comes to bear; namely, the uneven development of world capitalism. The 
history of the modern world is largely the acquisition of markets and 
empires without which the industrial growth of the foremost countries of 
the last century — England and France — would have been impossible. 
Germany, on the other hand, entered the historical mainstream late; to be 
precise, too late to acquire colonies commensurate with her needs. In some 
respects, this belatedness was an advantage in that Germany was able to 
begin her development with the most advanced industrial techniques. By 
virtue of her industrial superiority, Germany managed, for a time, to find a 
place in the world division of labour — principally in armaments, chemicals 
and lowcost metals. Germany’s industrial superiority, however, also had the 
disadvantage of growing far beyond the possibilities of her markets and 
colonies. By the turn of the last century, a redistribution of colonies was 
called for and this need resulted in two world wars. Uneven development 
thus multiplies the needs raised by capital concentration and monopoly. 

The crisis that is represented by the rise of totalitarianism comes from 
the extension of monopoly and uneven development beyond imperialist aims 
which existed during the first World War. Whereas in the past, it was still 
possible to leave the industries of conquered countries more or less intact, 
monopolization has since become so considerable, and one or two countries 
have become so preponderant, that all the needs of imperialism have grown 
out of proportion to the opportunities for trade in laissez-faire form. 
Monopoly and uneven development have joined as factors to require the 
veritable extirpation of rival industries. Not only backward peoples but also 
advanced industrial nations have to be subjected to colonial forms of 
control. This policy has become so overpowering because of the necessities 
of the situation that it has been applied to Germany by the United States. 
The unconditional surrender ‘tenet’ and dismantling practices by the Allied 
powers in conquered Germany must be construed primarily in this sense.* 

The interests of modern monopoly summon forth a repressive machinery 
that reacts upon, and increasingly alters, the original aims of imperialism. 
Control evokes resistance; and resistance from subjugated peoples awakens 


*Another striking example of this is illustrated in the article ‘Occupied Japan’ 
by David Kemp in this issue. 
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further repression. More and more resources must be drained from the 
dominated and domestic economy to maintain the agencies and instruments 
of repression. The development thus involves a seemingly endless process. It 
revives barbarous forms of past domination, adding no small amount of new 
techniques to history’s repertoire of terror. 

With the extension of social controls, ‘surplus’ population no longer has 
the advantages for capitalist society which it once afforded. The existence of 
monopolistic control and especially the intervention of the state now renders 
it possible directly to administer the supply of labour, the level of wages 
and the working conditions of the population. Indeed, surplus population is 
an obstacle, It must be supported from ever diminishing resources; its 
economic demands are a source of social crises; its restiveness is infectious 
and adds to the sum of social instability. It is because of these conditions 
that genocide is not only possible but actually is imperative to totalitarian 
states. 

The Jews of Europe were among the principal victims of German fascism. 
But the Jews were not alone. Millions of Poles, Ukrainians, Russians — 
indeed, large ‘samples’ from every population of occupied Europe — 
perished. And they perished not only because they resisted but also because 
they were ‘superfluous’ to the monopoly economy. In the past, when 
laissez-faire capitalism prevailed, systematic extermination would not only 
have been regarded as inhuman, but also as economically impracticable, as 
reducing important material resources for the operation of the economy. 
The massacre of peoples could occur only where historically-backward 
conditions continued to exist, as for example when the Turks murdered 
Armenians in much the same spirit that the medizval church destroyed its 
heretics. In Western Europe, during the last century, this would have 
amounted to economic suicide. Yet in July, 1944, when the Maidenek death 
camp was captured from the Nazis, it was reported that enough Cyclon B 
gas was found to destroy four million human beings. By this time, most of 
the European Jews had already perished. German fascism, in effect, had by 
no means brought genocide to an end with the annihilation of the Jewish 
people. 

Genocide, therefore, is neither a specifically German product nor the 
result of psychopathic dictators. It has its roots in social forces that in one 
degree or another are present in the entire contemporary world. Genocide, 
in so many words, must be viewed as integrally related with monopoly and 
modern imperialism, with the decline of middle class society. It is inevitable, 
not simply possible, so long as present-day economic and political forms 
continue to exist. Just as each new period in history has produced a 
characteristic attitude toward population, just as each social epoch, in fact, 
has its distinctive law of population, so the steady contraction of industry 
under conditions of modern imperialism tends to push millions of human 
beings outside the realm of society and doom them to extermination. This 
danger not only faces the peoples of Russia but also of Europe; and not 
only Europe but also the United States. 
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It has been our deliberate practice hitherto to publish in the main critical 
rather than purely approbatory letters. The break from this in the present 
number, without in the least neglecting critical opinions, results from the 
fact that the ‘suppression’ of favourable letters has, in the minds of many 
friends and readers, given rise to a qualitatively and quantitatively false 
picture of the response which our magazine has elicited. In fact, the 
reactions have been of so numerous and varied a nature, that it is simply 
impossible in the space available to give a faithful impression of the extent 
to which our work is being, in the best sense of the word, ‘rewarded’ with 
association and sympathy. In any event, it has become apparent that a 
correct picture can only arise through considering all opinions, and that in 
this connection, too, one-sidedness is an evil. We will do our best in future 
to remedy what has been neglected and to correct the impression of our 
being ‘rather isolated’ from a reading and co-operating public. 


I. Letters in English 


1. Letter from J.M., U.S.A. 


Pardon my belated response to your appeal of 19th June for voluntary 
donations, advance payment for the two special publications, etc. I am an 
insolvent student with a family that likes to eat regularly, but by God I am 
not so poor that I can afford to do without CoNTEMPoRARY IssuEs. I shall 
never forget my sensations when I first came across the organizational plan 
for the new ‘party-which-is-not-a-party-at-all’ in the Great Utopia. The 
extreme visceral reactions did not subside for days. By all means put the 
publication on a monthly or bi-monthly basis. 

I have enclosed a cheque for twenty-five dollars. For this: 


1, Please reserve for me a copy of each of the two special publications. 
2. Send a year of CONTEMPORARY ISSUES to each of the following (ten 
names follow). 
3. The balance is donated. 
Best wishes for a long life. 


2. Letter from S.L., Bucks, England. 


... Yes, the article by Ray Jackson appealed to me greatly, and 
contains a mass of invaluable information, and well-reasoned argument, 
which, one would imagine, should be unanswerable save by dishonest 
minds! 

The section in this issue headed Material and Documents I found highly 
interesting. 

I have always been meaning to write long ago to express my deep 
admiration of the intellectual and might I say moral honesty of your 
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magazine, It has been a bitter disappointment to me that so-called pacifist 
journals (e.g., Peace News) in their desire to prevent a Third World War, 
so often tend to ignore, suppress and on occasion even explain away the 
terrible crimes of the Soviet régime. This, to my mind, is a huge mistake, 
for a Peace based on the denial of facts cannot be a lasting one. My motto, 
if I dare say it in all humility, would be: ‘face the Truth at all costs’, while 
at the same time pointing out as your magazine does, that the solution of 
getting rid of an evil can never be found in committing another evil, in this 
case another World War! 

I often have to ask myself: how is it that some of the people who 
protested most loudly against the brutalities of the Nazi leaders, cannot (or 
is it will not?) admit the crimes of the equally tyrannous and ruthless Soviet 
régime? Some who have experienced the horrors of both, say that the latter 
is in some respects even worse, because it is on a far larger scale, and the 
capacity for evil greater because of the vast size of Russia — a continent 
in itself — where millions of human beings can ‘disappear’ for ever, and 
be silently ‘liquidated’, while their unhappy relatives wait in cruel suspense 
year after year! 


I herewith enclose a small donation towards the costs of publishing your 
magazine... . 

. . . I am rarely even seeing an ordinary newspaper! But I will at least 
for the present continue to receive CONTEMPORARY IssuES, and can always 
pass it on to others. 


All good wishes from your sincerely. 


3, Letter from J.T., Northern Ireland. 


The articles are very good, plenty of punch, but what would it take to 
overthrow to-day’s campaign of lies? 


4, Letter from S.V.R., Holland. 


... ToC. Nr. 9: it is certainly true that the U.S. dropped the A-bomb 
knowing the Japanese were already willing to surrender. To many of your 
teaders, however, this news will be a sensation. What I appreciate most in 
your paper is its independent view, its freedom of speech for all contri- 
butors, its high niveau, its humour, its idealism, its REAL information. .. . 


II. Letters from Germany 
1. Letter from H. St., Berlin. 


. . . Every individual to whom I gave a copy or to whom I read several 
articles myself, and who was at first extremely sceptical, was gripped by 
enthusiasm. What impressed readers or listeners particularly was the 
unreserved and unsparing frankness and truthfulness of the articles. I was 
told time and again: “That anything of this kind should still exist to-day! 
This criticism, this frankness, this truth . . . it always hits the mark!’ . . . 
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2. Letter from H.C.M., Hamburg. 


. . . You conduct propaganda for a ‘world economic plan’, presumably 
of all the great powers. But if, since the Paris conference, even four power 
agreements about Germany and Berlin’ have not come to fruition, and a 
modus vivendi has ensued, who actually is going to conclude a ‘world 
economic plan’? Do you believe it possible that the American capitalists 
would. seriously renounce ‘the principle ‘of profitability’? How is one to 
realize a world economic plan, on the genuine basis of the needs of all 
mankind, without expropriating the money magnates of the American 
continent? I recognize the educational value and demagogic partial value of 
your demand for a ‘world economic plan’; it has approximately the same 
value as Christian chiliasm or the Noack idea of neutralization. All these 
ideal demands, however educational their effect on the individual, always 
fail eventually because a certain group in the U.S.A. uses every means to 
defend the system of exploitation directed by them, and because, further- 
more, the opposing group in Moscow must devote itself first and foremost to 
extending its power at the expense of the U.S.A. The East must conduct a 
power and economic policy against American big capital if it seeks at any 
time to overcome it. To be sure, the Soviet régime does not require war for 
this purpose. The central question of our time, however, is: How is U.S. 
imperialism first to be deprived of its power and possessions? Only then 
will it be possible to discuss world economic plans. Although I am a 
‘Westerner’ through and through, I emphasize that the degenerate Western 
leadership must be deprived of power and economy before there can be any 
hope of success for world economic plans. This is the task of the working 
class and its organized struggles. 


(Editorial reply: It is, of course, your good right to doubt the prac- 
ticability of the plan especially as we have not yet been able to develop it in 
detail. We, too, know and have emphasized in a lengthy footnote in No. 5 
of this magazine, page 20, that the present rulers ‘will defend themselves 
tooth and claw against even a majority of 90 per cent. of the people who 
would not deprive them of their fortunes and incomes, but merely desire to 
establish production for use’. At the same time, we also know that resistance 
is growing, especially in Europe and Asia, to the American plans for world 
domination and that (if we recognize that violence is a purely elemental 
force on which we can exercise no influence) what is involved is ‘only to 
combat effectively the few ideologists (of whom you are one) who defend 
the present system and influence the majority. 


Far from appealing to the Governments of the great powers for the 
execution of a plan (as you apparently imagine our plan will do) we base 
ourselves upon the majority in order to demonstrate to them a concrete, 
universally comprehensible and thoroughly practicable alternative, which 
only disillusioned ideologists could compare with the ridiculous Noack 
‘neutralization idea’. 


Bogged up in the non-existent ‘organized struggle of the workers’ you 
in reality excuse the power politics of the'East and become objectively, 
whether you want to or not, an apologist of the most brutal capitalist- 
imperialist power in the world.) 
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3. Letter from K.H.P., Wiesbaden (European Social Movement). 


. . . A brief first perusal of your magazine demonstrates to me that you 
dispose of a considerable fund of writers and sources of material and that 
you are attempting to express the following theme: ‘Our age by-passes 
truth, and misuses notions like humanity and democracy in the interests of 
power politics and capitalism.’ The multitude of our present tasks prevents 
me from discussing the content of your magazine but I should like to thank 
you for acquainting me with the essay, ‘Korea — Strategy for Destruction’, 
which, with extraordinary precision, indicates the significance and effects of 
the war in Korea from a point of view left untouched by the German Press. 
I thank you also for your intervention for a just treatment of Pastor Knees. 


4. Letter from V.B., Helligenberg. 


. . » Some remarks about No. 8. With regard to Fischer I do not support 
his statements nor his absurd conclusions. I am rather in agreement with 
your reply. Permit me, however, a frank question. Why, in some passages 
of the reply, do you become so personal and sharp so that the person 
addressed can feel offended? No doubt you have reasons for this. But since 
the pure unprejudiced reader does not know them, he could take offence 
and reproach you with lack of objectivity which would decrease the value of 
your reply. This would be a pity in the interests of the cause. 

I am unable to refute your arguments about the weakness of Russian war 
potential, based on statistical material, and the conclusion drawn therefrom 
that the fear of Russian expansion and an accompanying invasion of 
Western Europe is unfounded and only the result of American propaganda. 
So I merely limit myself to the comment: It would be nice. Nevertheless 
the game of the capitalist wirepullers is and remains nefarious enough. 


5. Letter from M.B., Hoya/Weser. 


. . » The contents of No. 8 interested me so deeply from cover to cover 
that I forgot everything else in my absorption. . . . Unfortunately, I 
became convinced that the tone, adopted by Mr. Swart, and the manner in 
which he rebuked Mr. Fischer, was not agreeable to me, It is certainly 
interesting to be presented with diverging opinions about the U.S.A.- 
U.S.S.R. relationship in one magazine so that it is possible to form one’s 
own opinion, but the tone, which as is known makes the music, need not 
degenerate into rudeness and insults. The manner in which Mr. Swart 
deals with Mr. Fischer is only too reminiscent of the Hitler period, of 
unhallowed memory, when every ‘old Nazi’ was vested with the right to yell 
down a political opponent in the basest manner and to cast dirt upon him. 
I ask you, gentlemen, to prevent this in future. For if this form of expression 
is to remain permanently in your magazine, you must not be surprised when 


even deeply interested readers turn away from you and your budget suffers 
considerable damage. . . . 


(Editorial reply: Criticism of our work is always welcome to us, especially 
if it is intended in a friendly spirit and is founded on agreement. It ‘happens’ 
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that, in our last number, in ‘Critical Review of The Dog Behind The Stove’, 
Erik Erikson devotes himself to the perennial ‘tone’ question. We would be 
pleased if, after reading Erikson’s article, you would attempt to state more 
precisely your objections to E. V. Swart’s treatment of Oskar Fischer. In 
addition, we draw attention to Mr. Swart’s discussion of this very matter 
of ‘tone’ in his reply to Cafferey in No. 7.) 


6. Letter from A.G., Hamburg. 


Your magazine throws light on cultural and political questions mostly 
from a very unusual point of view and has the refreshing courage to express 
things clearly and to call them by their right names which are taboo for 
‘popular’ journalism. I always read your publications with profound interest 
and am of the opinion that people able to think at all to-day, cannot have 
enough of many-sided information in order to enlighten themselves on 
matters from every conceivable angle. This is of the utmost importance if 
one is to arrive at an objective judgement. Fortunately your independence 
safeguards you against being influenced in any way by the powers and 
aspirations to-day ruling in Germany. The resulting freedom in which you. 
are forming your opinions is stimulating to all those who find themselves 
exposed to the imperceptible and cunning psychological pressure of the 
manufacturers of official herd-opinion. I hope to be able to deal with this 
matter in more detail later. 


LETTER FROM A. R. K. JERIC* 


The Editor, 
CONTEMPORARY PRESS, 
10 Blomfield Court, 
Maida Vale, 

London, W.9, England. 


Dear Sir, 

The success of the debate with Mr. Brown consists in his having failed 
to refute in any serious fashion my assertion that the governments in 
Yugoslavia and in Russia are true capitalist monopolies based on slave 
labour. His advocacy of Tito’s régime as something original, created by the 
peoples of Yugoslavia itself and deserving of support by all progressive 
men is patent propaganda designed to camouflage the support given to the 
dictator by the British and American governments, 

Where there is no freedom, as in Yugoslavia, there is no criticism 
possible. Where there is a measure of freedom, indefensible positions are 
maintained by the Hitler technique of ‘the big lie’. 

I am truly grateful for the opportunity you have allowed me to expres 
my views and to call Mr. Brown to book. However, I find discussion with) 
a propagator of ‘the big lie’ quite useless. 

Sincerely yours, 


26th July, 1951. 


A. R. K. Jeric. 


*See “The Russian and Yugoslav Revolutions’ by Alec Brown (CONTEMPOR 
Issues, No. 5) and ‘The Yugoslav Revolution’ by A. R. K. Jeric (No. 6), Eds. 
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